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Art. 7. The Chart and Scale of Truth, by which to find the Caufe 
of Error. Lectures read before the UniverAty of Oxford, at the 
Leéture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M. A. By Edward 
Tatham, D. D. 8vo. 2-vols.. 11s. boards. Rivingtons. 


HAT is truth? and by what means may it be certainly 

diftinguifhed from error? are queftions which every re- 
fieting mind muft be difpofed to afk, but to which all the 
wifdom of philofophers has never yet been able to afford a 
perfectly fatisfactory anfwer. ‘The hiftory of ancient philo- 
fopby affords us little encouragement to have secourfe to the 
fchoco] of Greece for the folution of this difficulty. The 
opinions of the philofophers, on the fubjecét of truth, were al- 
moft as various as their fects. If we .confult Plato, we 
are inftructed that knowlege is only to be found by exer- 
cifing the intelle& in the abftract contemplation of intelligible 
forms, or tdeas, which alone are permanent and immutable; 
and that the moft diligent ftudy of the perpetually fuctuating 
vifible world can yield nothing better than opinion. If the 
ideas of Plato appear fomewhat myfterious, and we have re- 
courfe to his fucceffors in the middle academy, we are told thar, 
though in the nature of things there be real certainty, yet 


every thing is uncertain to the human underftanding. If we | 


defcend to a form lower in the fame fchool,—inftead of ap- 
proaching, as might be hoped after farther inveltigation, 
hearer to fatisfaction, we learn that we muft not rely either on 
the fenfe, the imagination, or the underftanding ; and that our 
moft perfect knowlege rifes no higher than bare probability, 
If, from the academy, we ftep over to the Jyceum, though the 
Stagyrite will meet us with a grand apparatus of categories, 
fyllogifms, and topics, we mutt not be fanguine in our §x- 
pectations ; for we fhall find that Ariftotle was not able, with 
all his tools, to build any fyftem either of phyfics, or meta- 
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phyfics, which has conveyed to pofterity the clear illumina- 
tion and full conviction of truth. If we take a turn in the 
porch, we hear of preconceptions, or univerfal principles, 
which are to be employed as meafures of judgment, but we 
meet with no one who is able to inform us how to diflinguifh 
true preconceptions from prejudices. Nor do we fare better 
in the Italic than in the lonic fchool; as we may without he- 
fitation conclude, from the endlefs diverfity of opinions which, 
after all the debates of thefe fchools, ftill remained. Had 
any of thefe wife men been poflefled of the mafter-key to the 
temp'e of knowlege, it would have been in their power to 
open the door to all pofterity. 

The learned author of the work now before us, though he 
pays a refpectful attention to the ancients, and well knows 
how to profit by what is valuable in their works, is by no 
means inclined to yield implicit fubjection to their authority. 
Tn an univerfity, in which the name of Ariftotle has been for 
ages revered, and where his logic is ftill taught, Dr. Tatham 
has the rare merit of oppofing eftablifhed forms, and of re- 
commending a radical improvement in the public difcipline of 
the fchool. With re(pect to Ariftotle, he feems indeed to be 
of opinion that he himfelf had accefs to the temple of know- 
lege, but he confefles that he locked it up, and threw away the 
key; which, in the abfurd and fuperftitious veneration for 
his authority, was loft for many ages. The topical part of the 
Organon of Ariftotle, which undertakes to eftablith the prin- 
ciples of all the parts of learniug excepting the demonttrative, 
and to enact the laws of all probable reafoning, is, in Dr. T.’s 
opinion, weak in its foundation; and confequently infirm in 
all its parts. In fhort, he thinks that the logic of Ariftotle, 
inftead of being the inftrument of all truth and learning, has, 
onthe whole, been the inftrument of ignorance and error, by 
which the Stagyrite has manacled the philofophy of fucceeding 
times. This charge Dr. T. fully fubftantiates, by an appeal 
to facts in the hiftory of fcholaftic learning ; whence it ap- 
pears that, from age to age, this weak and antiquated difcipline 
has retarded, inftead of édvancing, the improvement of 
fcience. The effe&t of this prejudice in favour of Ariftotle is 
thus forcibly reprefented : 

‘¢ This wasa prejudice, which, however weak and impious, took 
and kept poifeffion of the minds of men for many ages; and which, 
growing into a confirmed and inveterate bigotry, pronibited further 
refearches under the pretence of avoiding hurtfal innovations. The 
genuine love of truth, which fhould burn with a free and ardent 
thme, was fmothered by this prohibition, and the exercife of the 
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the ftudent was made toconfift not in adv ancing knowledge by add- 
ing to its ftock, or in rectifyiug and correcting what was falfe and 
imperfe&@; buat in remembering and preferving what was a ready 
only fuppefed to be known, and confirmed by an implicit and i igno- 
rant confe ‘nt: and learned men, inilead of roaming at large through 
the field of knowledge in the queft and acquifition of truth from 
every eda were like a flock of fheep running after each other 
in the fame beaten track of ignorance and error. 

* Under the cloud of this prejudice and intolerant bigotry the 
public dilcipline of the fchools was ereéted upon the model of Arif- 
totle, and fanétioned by his authority, which was made abfolute and 
unchangeable, ina dark and fuperttitious age, long before the birth 
of our Englith p bilofop ‘her and reformer ot {cience. And, though 
both our univerfiies were invited by that great legal, political, and 
literary charafter, in terms of the purett friendfhip and condefcen- 
fion, to change and to improve their dilcipline, and to purfue a me- 
thod of fludy iefs contracted and more liberal, lefs verbofe and con- 
tentious, and more’rational and philofophical ; it is a truth we have 
at this day to lameit, that this falfe and feeble plan of ftudy and edu- 
cation has not been publicly expelled, and fupp! anted by a better: 
taat Ariitotle, who explod: } all the philofophers before him, is not 
made to fubmit, in his turn, to the vicillitude of times and things, 
and removed from the high feat of penal authority which he has fo 
nog and fo unjuftly held in our univerfities. 

‘ Abfurd and imperteét as it is, the ancient difcipline has fill its 
advocates. ‘To remove prejudices which have been early imbibed, 
and to difpoffefs inveterate prepoffeflions, has always been found a 
tafk. of difficulty : and fome think, that to change a conflitution 
literary as weli as civil, may be a work of danger. The greatett 
impediment to a reform is, however, that they, who are co nvinced 
of its propriety, arenot willing toadvance, and that, what fhould be 
the work of al!, is the bufinefs of none.- Hence, in the midit of an 
enlightened and improving age, this dark difcipline remains in ufe, 
revered by fome, contemned by many, and neglected by all: and the 
ufelefs and unwicidy fabric is left to ftand an antiquated pile, dif- 
honoured and difpraced; over which, as over a venerable ruin, it 
becomes usrather to lament than triumph, and to conceal its narticu- 
lar defe&ts by removing it out of the way, rather than to expofe 
them to public view.’ 

A laudable zeal for academical reformation, and for the gene- 
xal advancement of knowlege, appears to have been the 
ground-work of the prefent publication ; the leading objet of 

which is to affift the phijofophical inquirer in diftinguifhing 
a he can krlow, from what he cannot know; and, by 

marking the modes ‘and degrees of human knowlege, to fur-. 
nifh a general fcale, or common meafure, by which we may 
afcertain the partécular nature and relative force of every kind 
of truth. We thall endeavour to give our readers a general 


idea of the manner in which the plan is executed, 
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phyfics, which has conveyed to pofterity the clear illumina- 
tion and full conviétion of truth. If we take a turnin the 

orch, we hear of preconceptions, or univerfal principles, 
which are to be employed as meafures of judgment, but we 
meet with no one who is able to inform us how to diflinguifh 
true preconceptions from prejudices. Nor do we fare better 
in the Italic than in the lonic fchool; as we may without he- 
fitation conclude, from the endlefs diverfity of opinions which, 
after all the debates of thefe fchools, ftill remained. Had 
any of thefe wife men been poflefled of the mafter-key to the 
temp'e of knowlege, it would have been in their power to 
open the door to al! pofterity. 

The learned author of the work now before us, though he 
pays a refpectful attention to the ancients, and well knows 
how to profit by what is valuable in their works, is by no 
means inclined to yield implicit fubjection to their authority. 
In an univerfity, in which the name of Ariftotle has been for 
ages revered, and where his logic is ftill taught, Dr. Tatham 
has the rare merit of oppofing eftablifhed forms, and of re- 
commending a radical improvement in the public difcipline of 
the fchool. With refpeéct to Ariftotle, he feems indeed to be 
of opinion that he himfelf had accefs to the temple of know- 
lege, but he confeffes that he locked it up, and threw away the 
key; which, in the abfurd and fuperftitious veneration for 
his authority, was loft for many ages. The topical part of the 
Organon of Ariftotle, which undertakes to eftablifh the prin- 
ciples of all the parts of learning excepting the demontftrative, 
and to enact the laws of all probable reafoning, is, in Dr. T.’s 
opinion, weak in its foundation; and confequently infirm in 
all its parts. In fhort, he thinks that the logic of Ariftotle, 
inftead of being the inftrument of all truth and learning, has, 
onthe whole, been the inftrument of ignorance and error, by 
which the Stagyrite has manacled the philofophy of fucceeding 
times. ‘This charge Dr. F. fully fubftantiates, by an appeal 
to facts in the hiftory of fcholaftic learning ; whence it ap- 
pears that, from age to age, this weak and antiquated difcipline 
has retarded, inftead of advancing, the improvement of 
fcience. The effect of this prejudice in favour of Ariftotle is 
thus forcibly reprefented : 

« This was a prejudice, which, however weak and impious, took 
and kept poifeffion of the minds of men for many ages; and which, 
growing into a confirmed and inveterate bigotry, prohibited further 
refearches under the pretence of avoiding hurtful innovations. The 
genuine love of truth, which fhould burn with a free and ardent 
ame, was {mothered by this prohibition, and the exercife of the 
uedertanding in is purfait thackled and confined. The merit of 
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the ftudent was madc toconiift not in adv ancing knowledge by add- 
ing to its ftock, or in rectifying and _correcung what was falfe and 
imperfect; but in remembering and preferving what was already 
only fuppofed to be known, and con firmed by an implicit and igno- 
rant confent : and learned men, inilead of roaming at large through 
the field of knowledge in the queft and acquifition of truth from 
every quarter, were ikea flock of fh eep running after each other 
in the fame beaten track of ig orance and error. 

s Under the cloud of this nrejudice and intolerant bigotry the 
public d i{cipline of the fchoo!ls was ereéted upon the model of Arif- 
totle, and fandio ned-bv his authority, which was made abfolute and 
menage le 4 ini a dark and {uperititio ous age, Jong before the birth 
of our Englifs p hilofopher and reformer ot f{cience. And, hong 
both our any erfities were lavited by that great les gal, politi ical, and 
literary charater, in terms of the purett friendfhip and condefcen- 
jion, to char BC: iad to improve their difcipline, and to purfue a me- 
thod of ftudy jefs contracted and more liberal, lefs verbofe and con- 
tentious, and more’raticnal and philc fophical ; it is a truth we have 
at this day to lameit, that this falfe and feeble plan of ftudy and edu- 
cation has not been publ: cly expelled, and fupp! anted by a better: 
tnat Ariltotle, who exploded all the philofophers before him, is not 
made to fubmit, in his turn, to the vicilitude of times and things, 
and removed from the high feat of penal authority which he has fo 
ong and fo unjuftly held in our univerfities. 

‘ Abfurd and impertedtas it is, the ancient difcipline has ftill its 
advocates. ‘To remove prejudices which have been early imbibed, 
and to difpoffefs inveterate prepoffeffions, has always been found a 
talk. of difficul ty: and fome think, that to change a conflitution 
literary as weli as civil, may be a work of danger. The ereateft 
impediment to a reform is, however, that they, who are convinced 
of its propriety, arenot willing toadvance, and that, what fhould be 
the work of al!, is the bufinefs of none. Hence, in the midit of an 
enlightened and improving age, this dark difcipline remains in ule, 
revered by fome, contemned by many, and neglected by all: and the 
uiclefs and unwieldy fabric is left to fland an antiquated pile, dif- 
honoured and difpraced; over which, as over a venerable ruin, it 
becomes usrather to lament than triumph, and to conceal its Narticu- 
Jar defeéts by removing it out of the way, rather than to expofe 
them to public view.’ 

A laudable zeal for academical reformation, and for the gene- 
zal advancement of knowlege, appears to have been the 
ground- -work of the prefent publication ; the leading obje& of 
which is to affift the philofophical inquirer in diftinguifhing 
what he can know, from what he cannot know; and, by 
marking the modes ‘and degrees of human knowlege, to fur. 
nifh a general fcale, or common pies by which we may 
afcertain the particular nature and relative force of every kind 
of truth. We fthall endeavour to give our readers a general 
idea of the manner in which the planis executed. 
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The human mind being, after Ariftotle, contemplated as 
theoretic, practic, a..J poetic, (that is, as pofleffing the powers 
of intellect, will, and imagination,) truth is confidered as di- 
vided into three branches correfponding to thefe faculties. 
‘The feveral kinds of truth are deduced from certain principles, 
which are primary, the evidence of fenfe, confcioufnefs, and 
memory; or fecondary, axioms, or univerfal propofitions 
derived from thefe evidences. A comprehenfive view is taken 
of the exercife of reafon, as itis employed in the direct invef- 
tigation of truth, afcending by induction from particulars to 
generals, and defcending by fyllogifin from generals to parti- 
culars, and, in the indirect method, by fimilitude or analogy. 

This preliminary point being difcufled with great logical 
accuracy, it is propofed, as the general plan of thefe lectures, 
1. To trace the diftinét and proper principles of knowlege, to 
point out the right method of reafoning, and to mark that 
juft aflent, which appertains to the different kinds of truth ; 
2. To fhew howall the other kinds of truth are fubfervient to 
theological; and 3. To difcover in the different modes of 
abufe of the feveral kinds of truth, the caufes of heretical and 
fyftematical errors. ‘he firft part of this plan is executed ia 
the firft volume. 

A logical eftimate, in the firft place, is taken of mathema- 
tical fcience. Its primary and fecondary principles are invef- 
tigated, and its method of reafoning and the grounds of its 
certainty are explained, with great perfpicuity. The logic of 
phyfics is next unfolded; and the procefs by which general 
truths are gained in this branch of fcience, is clearly defcribed. 
‘The comparifon, which the author draws between the ufe of 
fyllogifms and of mathematics in natural philofophy, will at 
once afford our readers a proof of the ingenuity with which 
he profecutes his inveftigation, and of the freedom with which 
he occafionally ventures to depart from the ancient mafters : 

‘When the Seconpary PrincipLes, which conftitute the 
lacvs of phyfics, are thus inductively and analogically eftablithed, 
the proper ule of SyLLoGisM, in fubjeéts of natural philofophy, is 
very fimple, and confined within a narrow circuit. This is only to re. 


duce the particular phenomena that occur under the general propofitions, 


for the truth of which they will account by communicating their 
own, and prefent us at once with new and ufeful inventions* + 
All which is, indeed, properly and effe€tually done by a mere 
Juperinduction of the principle, or by the application of the general 
law to the particular inftances to which it belongs ; and that without 











«* Axiomata rete inventa tota agmina operum fecum trahunt 3 


atque opera non fparfim fed confeflim exhibent. Baconus de Augm. 
Sc.’ 
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the formality ofa fingle fyllogifm, which, in the opinion of the father 
of philofophers, is not only ufelefs but injurious in fubjects of phi- 
lofophical difquifition *. 

« After the general propofitions are conftructed, men who are born 
with definitions ‘in their mouths, and bred up in the formaliues of 
mode and figure, may, indeed, entertain themfelves and others by 
playing at /ophifms and /yllogifns, as children do at Aide and /eek : 
Dut, as from the latter we do not expeét much ufeful work, fo from 
the former we may de/pair of receiving either additional principles or 
new inventions. This idle game has been ufelefsly played for many 
ages +. Their mafter of the lyceum fyllogized before them to little 
purpofe, befides that of promoting perpetual difputation {, and that 
of checking all ufeful and experimental enquiry, arrogating an im- 
plicit obedience to a falfe philofophy by a {pecies of tyranny hitherto 
unexampled in the annals of mankind. And, if it would not {poil 
their diverfion by fhocking their devotion to the logic of that gratui- 
tous and hypothetical reafoner, I would beg leave to lay before them 
what a true philofopher and logician thought of their employment, 
«s Let men know this as a certain truth, that all fubtlety of difputa- 
tion and difcourfe of reafon, if it be only applied after axioms are in- 
vented, is tco late and indeed prepofterous; and that the true and 
proper time for fubtlety, or at leaft the principal time, is that which 
is employed in making experiments, and from them in forming 
axioms. For that other fubtlety only mocks and catches at nature, 


but can never feize or lay hold of it |j.’” When they difpute how- 
ever 


\ 





« * Nos demonftrationem per fyllogifmum rejicimus, quod confufius 
agat et naturam emittit e manibus. ‘Fametfi enim nemini dubium 
effe poffit, quin, quz in medio termino conveniunt, ea et inter fe 
conveniant ; (quod eft mathematica cujufdam certitudinis :) nihilo- 
minus hoc fubeit franudis, quod fyllogif{mus ex propofitionibus conftet, 
propofitiones ex verbis, verba autem notionem teflerz et figna fint. 
Itaque, fi notiones ipfe mentis (qua verborum quafi anima funt et 
totius hujufmodi ftru€turz ac fabrice bafis) male ac temere a rebus 
abitracte et vage, nec fatis definite et circumfcripte, denique mul- 
tis modis vitiof fuerint, omnia ruunt. Baconus De Augm. Sc. 
Pref.’ 

‘+ Si quis in omnem illam librorum varietatem, qua artes et 
fcientiz exultant, diligentius introfpiciat, ubique inveniet ejufdem rei 
repetitiones infinitas, traCtandi modis diverfas, inventione przoccu- 
patas ; ut omnia primo intuitu numerofa, facto examine, pauca re- 
periantur. De Augm. Sc. Pref.’ 

« ¢ Et de utilitate aperte dicendum eft; fapientiam iftam, quam a 
Grecis potifimum haufimus, pueritiam quandam {cientiz videri, at- 
que habere quod proprium eft puerorum ; ut ad garriendum prompta, 
ad generandum invalida et immatura fit. Controverfiarum enim fe- 
rax, operum effceta eft. Ibid, in eodum loco.’ 

‘ || Hoc vero iciant homines pro certo, omnem fubtilitatem difpu- 
tationum et difcurfuum mentis, fi adhibeatur tantum pof axiomata 
inventa, feram effe et prepofteram ; et fubtilitatis tempus verum ac 
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ver from principles which are better founded than the dreams and 
hypothefes of Ariftotle, logicians would do well to recollect that in 
phyfical fyllogifms the minor propofitions are not general but particu- 
lar, acircumt{tance which, philofophically weighed, might puta fhort 
period to their difputations, however tenacious men attached to forms 
and difciplines may be of their ancient privileges, and however 
willing to wreft every thin to them and them to every thing, and 
to confider their ufe and application as univerfal. 

« But, though the common fyllogiitic logic can lend no ufeful af- 
fiftance to phyfical learning, either in its advancement or communica- 
tion; as there is, perhaps, nothing in nature without rule and mea- 
fure,' if philofophers can find them out, MATHEMATICS is its molt 
ufeful friend and handmaid. 

‘ The fubje& of pure mathematics are the zdeal forms of quantity 
feparated from body by an act of mind. ‘The fubject of phyfics are 
the gualities, caufis, and affeions of things as they exift in body, 
and produce, by that exiltence, various phenomena and efedés. To 
account for thefe phenomena and effects, as a {cience, by reducing 
them under the general laws of nature, phyfics from experiments by 
indution derives its general forms, and from them ereéts philofophical 
axioms: and itis inthe application cf the forms of quantity to the 
forms of quality, wherever they are capable of accurate menfuration, 
that mathematical fo advantageoufly applies to the elucidation and 
promotion of phyfical learning. In all thefe cafes it is of moft ef- 
fential ufe both in the act of deriving the general Jaws and principies 
of phyfics from experiments and phenomena; and aifo, after they 
are eftablifhed, it is equally ufeful in calculating all their particular 
operations and effes, which are the other phenomena, and in adapt- 
ing them, with the utmoft addrefs and ingenuity, to the ufe as well 
as elegance of civil, focial, and domeftic life. 

‘ Motion is a general form of great influence and extent in the 
wonderful mechanifm and ceconomy of nature, to which the forms 
of number and figure apply, as an affection of various fubjects, and 
capable of various menfuration. ‘They begin with the moving 
power confidered as a fecond caufe, (for which the firft ftuapendous 
caufe, natural philofophy, has no dire¢t concern ;) or, if the phyfical 
caufe cannot be properly afcertained from experiment and obferva- 
tion, which too often happens, they take a general phenomenon* 
eftablifhed on their authority, which will {ufficiently fupply its place. 
Upon this experimental foundation, they calculated the force, or the 





proprium, aut faltem precipuum, verfari in penfitanda experiantia, 
et inde conftituendis axiomatibus: Nam illa altera fubtilitas naturam 
prenfat et captat, fed nunquam apprehendit aut capit. Nov. Org, 
jib. i. Aph. 121.’ 

‘ * Natura vires legefque virium fimpliciores ex felectis quibufdam 
phenomenis per analyfin deducunt, ex quibus deinde per Synthefin 
reliquorum conititutionem tradunt. Cotefii Pref. in Newtonii 
Princip.’ 
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quantity of motion produced* ; they account for the different £inds of 
that motion; they fhew how they are mixed and compounded, what 
direétion and velocity they will confequently have; and they demon- 
ftrate the times and periods in which they are refpectively performed. 

« From this application of geometry and numbers to the motion of 
bodies on the furface of the earth, we derive the philcfophy of me- 
chanics : by their application to the motion of the heavenly bodies we 


rife to the philofophy of afroxomy: and to their application to the 
motion of various founds, we are indebted for the fundamental part 


of the philofophy of mufc+—All which ufeful and liberal depart- 
ments of learning, with fome others, fo far as the forms of quantity 
are concerned, may be allowed to partake of the nature and precifion 
of mathematical {cience {.’ 

Thefe remarks are fucceeded by a very accurate inveltigation 
of the means by which Newton was enabled to make fuch won- 
derful advances in the philofophy of nature. 

The next fubje&, on which the lecturer treats, is the logic of 
fats; concerning which, as in the former cale, he traces its 
firft principles to the external fenfe ; explains its indirect mode 
of reafoning from analogy; and remarks that the {fpecies 
of truth, which refults from it, is inftructive and felf-evident. 
To this he adds the logic of hiftory, and examines the grounds 
of hiftorical reafoning from teftimony, and the nature and 
value of hiftorical truth. 

Leaving the theoretic divifion of the fubject, he proceeds to 
practical truth, refpecting the will; and, under this head, 
treats of the logic of ethics. The firft principle of this 
{cience is maintained to be that internal or moral fenfe, which 
is the {pring of moral action, and whence is derived our 
knowlege of a moral law and amoral governor. ‘The gene- 
ral office of reafon in the province of morality is fhewn to be 
the formation of general axioms, or fecondary principles, in 
the method of induétion; and it is very fatisfactorily efta- 
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‘ * Mechanica rationalis erit {cientia motuum quz ex viribus quibuf- 
cumque refultant, et virium que ad motus quofcunque requiruntur, 
accurate propofita, etdemonftrata. Newtoni Pref. in Princip.’ 

* t Ta daring weds YEwpeTgiary KabTs pnKavina Te $sQiwfakT bar» KX. 
TA G2hOVbeA Teo: a SUNTIEN Vy Mal Ta Dasvomsyace D205 ar poAoyiKy re Arittot. 
Analyt. Poft. lib. i. cap. 13.’ 

‘ ¢ Mixta habet pro fubjecto axiomata et portiones phyficas : 
quantitatem autem confiderat, quatenus eft ad ea elucidanda, et de- 
monftranda, et actuanda, auxiliaris. Multe fiquidem natura partes, 
nec fatis fubtiliter comprehendi, nec fatis perfpicue demonttrari, nec 
fatis dextere et certoad ufum accommodari poflint, fine ope et inter- 
ventu mathematice. Cujus generis funt perfpectiva, mufica, a‘tro. 
nomia, cofmographia, architectura, machinaria, et nounulle ali. 


Baconus de Augm. Sc. lib, iii. cap. 6.’ 
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blithed, that ethical conclufions, though not capable of de- 
monttration, are always accompanied witha clear and ftrong 
conviction. 

The laft fubje&t of difcuffion in this volume is poetical 
truth, or that truth which refpects the imagination ; compre- 
hending, under the term poetry, all the elegant arts. Here, 
as before, the author inquires after the poetic principle, and 
finds it to be that internal feeling called fenfibility. ‘The of- 
fice of reafon, refpecting this branch of truth, is thewn to be, 
to inveftigate the caufes of impreflions produced on the internal 
feelings, and to affft the artift in applying them, in the different 
modes of imitation. From this part of the work, we fhall 
feleét the following elegant remarks on reafoning, as applied 
to the fubject of poetic truth: 


‘ The truth of both faés and 4ifory refults from the apprehenfion 
or inveftigation of particulars, independently of their caufes; 
whereas that of poetry fprings from the application of caufes, and 
thefe general * ones. The firft act of reafoning is, therefore, from 
#¢number of particulars, by collateral judgments of effects produced 
by them upon the internal feeling, to collec thefe general caufes ; 
and the fecond, to apply them, by the different mcdes of imitation, 
in order to produce the pqetical effe&t. Hence poetry is faid to be 
more philofophicalt. Eaperience is the foundation, induéion is the 
firft, and a judicious application of generals, is the fecond, act. And 
if thefe geacrals are well formed in the firft place, and well applied 
in the fecond, the poetical truth will difcover itfelf in the effect by 
a proportionable operation on the fenfibility of all according to its 
powers. 

‘ Thus portry fiands high in the eye of philofophy. It is 
founded in ah/tracfiox which is the fublimeft operation of the mind, 


. by which its ideas are not only generalized, but correéted and im- 


proved by an ati of intelle&t, and rendered more perfect and com- 
plete than the archetypes themfelves. Thefe are the materials with 
which the imagination works, and which it moulds into forms of 
beauty fuperior to any that appear in the face of nature. And 
hence it is, that the imitative arts derive that excellence and fupe- 
riority in which they glory. As by this power of abftragtion the 
mathematician conceives the idea of a perfeét circle or a_perfeé 
fphere, which in nature has no exiltence ; and the moralift that of a 
faultlefs character : fo from archetypes that exift in nature, the artift 
derives ideas fo corrected and fublimed, that they become tran/cend- 
ent, that is aéoue, though ot contrary to, nature. 
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« Particulars and individuals, with all their deformities and im- 
perfections, are, indeed, often applied by imitation to the production 
of poetical effe&: but, to arrive at the fummit of his profefiion, the 
artiit fhould employ none but general ideas, with all the advantages 
which arrangement, difpofition, and fituation can give them; as did 
the intelligent ftatuary, to whofe poetical genius the world has been 
indebted tor the Venus de Medicis, orthe Apollo Belvidere. 

« But che imitation, by which thefe poetical ideas are employed in 
art, according to good talfte (which is only another word for judg- 
ment,) is of different kinds, and the juft diftinction of them is an act 
of RATIONAL and judicious criticiim. 

« Allimitation is refemblance, which differs according to the na- 
ture of the art: and the nature of the art depends upon the mates 
rials and inffrument employed. Imitation is either aired or proper, 
or indire& and improper: and to difcriminate its nature and extent in 
each of the elegant arts, as well as in the different provinces of the 
fame, is a piece of the moft refined philofophy. 

‘ In fculpture and in painting the imitation, from the nature of the 
means and materials they employ, is direc? and proper, and the re- 
femblance between the ftatue or picture and what they reprefent, is 
both immediate and obvious. Words are the means or materials of 

etry: but words, though as /ounds they may fometimes directly re- 
femble founds, are not the natural reprefentatives of ideas, in which 
poetry confifts; they are only their arbitrary figns, and do not, 
therefore, admit of any imitation fo proper and direc. That part of 
poetry, in which the poct perfonates another, and employs his very 
words and fpeeches, is, fo far as that perionification goes, d@ireculy 
imitative. But, with regard to the effect which it produces, poeti- 
cal imitation is indire#? in a greater or Iefs degree. The fimplef 
and leaf? indirec? mode of this imitation, is that reprefentation of /én- 


fible objects, which is called poetical defription. From this poetry 


advances to a fublimer operation in the reprefentation of mental ob- 
jects, of all the paflions, emotions, movements, and fenfations of 
the mind* ; which it performs two different ways—either by repre- 

fenting 





«* Porro ut vehementioribus animz affectibus originem fuam debet 
poefis, ita in affectibus exprimendis vim fuam precipue exerit, et af- 
feétus concitando finem fuum optime confequitur, 

* Imitatione conitare dicitur poefis: quicquid humana mens cogita- 
ticne compleétitur, id omne imitatur ; res, loca, imagines vel naturas 
vel artis, actiones, mores, affectus: et cum omni imitatione mag- 
nopere delectatur mens humana, fieri vix poteft, quin illam et de- 
lectet maxime et percellet ea imitatio, que ei fuam ipfius imaginem 
exhibet, omnefque eos impulfus, flexiones, perturbationes, motuf- 
que fecretos exprimit, quos in fe agnofcit fentitque. Commendat 
imprimis hanc imitationem ipfius rei fubtilitas et difficultas: habet 
magnam admirationem, cum cernimus id effectum dari, quod omnino 
vix effici poffe judicamus. Czterarum rerum defcriptiones accu- 
ratas effe et naturz congruere, memoria fubfidio ac veluti per medi- 
um quoddam, mens tardius intelligit: cum exprimitur affeétus ali- 


quis, 
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fenting thefe mental emotions as they are internally felt, and fucceed 
each other in the mind—or by reprefenting them as they appear in 
their fenfible and external effects: and thee /e/s direé? modes confti- 
tute poetical exprefion. Inall which mental imitations the effect is 
often extended and enlarged by afociation of ideas ; and wonderfully 
heightened by /jympathy, that lovely and fublime affeCtion, which 

gives poetry fuch a powerful afcendant over the heart of man. 
« Another mode of poetical imitation is that of f7ox, which repre- 
fents faéts, charaéters, actions, manners, and events, in feigned and 
eneral ftory, as hiftory does in real and particular narrative *, add- 
ing to the fiction reprefentation: thele more indireé imitations contfti- 
tute epic and dramatic poetry, into which every other fpecies is in- 

troduced. 

¢ And to thefe is to be added another kind of imitation ftill more 
indire@, which conveys the thoughts and ideas of the mind through 
the external objeéts of fenfe: this is paraborical and allu/ve poetry t. 
‘ But, although the imitations of poetry be /e/s dire and proper than 
thofe of the other arts, they furpafs them greatly in their extent and 
operation upon the mind. Poetry, which from this fuperiority has 
appropriated the general name, is the mirrour of all truth, by which 
every part of nature, corporeal and mental, is reflected and improved. 
It is phyfics, faéts, actions, and Azfory feigned at pleafuret; and 
reprefented, by the different modes of its imitation, in a Janguage 
raifed above the common ufe, and which is peculiarly appropriated 
to itfelf |]. And, whilft it exhibits a beautiful picture of every f{pe- 
cies 





quis, rem ipfam quafi nude intuetur ; ipfa per fe confcia eft et fui et 
fuorum motaum, nec rem perfpicit folum, fed et vel idem vel fimile 
quiddam ftamin patitur. Hine fit, quod ea fublimitatis fpecies, que 
ex vehementi affectuum impulfu ecorumque imitatione oritur, apud 
animum humanum multo maximam vim habet: quicquid ei extrinfe- 
cus exhibetur, utcunque grande et magnificum, minus eum ut par 
eft commovet, quam quod intus percipit, cujus magnitudinem et im- 
petum et vehementiam ipfe apud fe perfentit. 

« Utque imitatio affectuum poefeos perfectiffimum eft opus, ita per 
eorundum concitationem maxime ad finem fuum et effeétum perduci- 
tur. Lowth Poet. Pral. xvii.’ 

6 #°H uw yae moinoss umArrw Tx AaDIAL, no bropen tL Mad Exacoy Déytt. 
“Ess 0: xadire pir, TO Woiw TA wid atla rocaives Aeytiry 1 Werle xara 
TO eixdcy % TO Cieyearory PH royaciras N Wonk, womnte boris Seyadvy® Ta ob 
nad sory Th "Arn Grade eensery nti t@eSey. Arilt. Poet. c. 9.’ / 

‘ + At poefis parabolica, inter reliquas eminet, et tanquam res fa- 
cra videtur et auguita; cum prefertim religio ipfa ejus opera ple- 
rumque utatur, et per eam commercia divinorum cum humanis ex- 
erceat.’ 

« ¢ Cum nihil aliud fit, quam hiftoriz imitatio ad placitum. Ba- 
conus De Augm. Sc. lib. ii. cap. 13’ 

« || Poefis eft genus doStrine verbis pleremque adfridum, rebus 
folutum et lezatiofum. Ibid. 
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cies of truth, it foftens the labour which attends their acquifition by 
affording the mind that refined and elegant recreation, which the moft 
rigid philofopher need not blufh to take*.’ 

Dr. Tatham has certainly rendered an important fervice to 
philofophy, by giving a fyftematic view of the feveral kinds of 
truth, and of the principles of each, and the method of rea- 
foning by which each is inveftigated. Had he been able to af- 
certain the fecondary principles or axioms belonging to each 
department, we might have hoped to have been furnifhed with 
aninftrument for drawing up truth from the bottom of the 
well in which it was left by the ancients. 

The fecond volume of this work, in which the author profe- 
cutes his plan with a more immediate reference to the purp@ 
of the Bampton leCture, will be noticed in a future article. E 





Art. II. Sermons. By the late Reverend Jchn Dryfdale, D.D. 
F.R.S. Edinburgh, one of the Minifters of Edinburgh, one of his 
Majefty’s Chaplains, and Principal Clerk to the Church of Scot- 
land. ‘To which is prefixed, an Account of the Author’s Life and 
Charaéter. By Andrew Dalzel, M. A. F.R.S. Edinburgh, 
Profeffor of Greek, and Secretary and Librarian in the Univerifity 
of Edinburgh, and Principal Clerk to the Church of Scotland. 
2 Vols. 8vo. pp.goo. 12s. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


LTHOUGH the literary world knew little of the author of 
this pofthumous publication during his life-time, the fer- 
mons here publifhed prove that he was endowed with rare ta- 
lents ; and the narrative prefixed to them fhews that he pof- 
felled merit which entitles him to an honourable memorial. 
As we always have pleafure in contributing our part toward 
tranfmitting the names of valuable men to pofterity, we fhall, 
according to our ufual method, preface this article with an ab- 
{tract of the well-written account here given of the Dodtor’s 
life and character: 
‘Dr. Jown Dryspave was born at Kirkaldy, in the county of 


Fife, on the 2gth day of April 1718; being the third fon of the Rev. 
Mr. John Dryfdale, minifter of Kirkaldy, and of Anne Fergufon, 





‘ Ea eft omnis poefeos indoles ut a vulgari fermonis ufu maxime 
abhorreat, atque verborum non folum dele@tu, fed et conftruétione 
proprium quoddam et exquifitius dicendi genus affeétet. Lowth Poet. 
Prel. iv.’ 

‘* Equidem preclare nobis confuluiffe videtur natura, que cum 
nos ad veri cognitionem longe a nobis remotam, nec fine magnis las 
boribus affequendam, vehementer impelleret, hac nobis invenit et 
paravit oblectamenta, ut haberet mens nofia, quo defatigata iden- 
tidem confugeret; ubi conquiefcere, omnemque illum languorum et 
moleftiam deponeret. Lowth Poct. Pra. 1.’ 
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daughter of William Fergufon, Efg. provoft or chief magiftrate of 
the fame town. He received the elements of claffical learming at the 

rith fchool, under David Miller, a man who had alfo the honour of 
initructing the celebrated Adam Smith, and James Otwald of Duni- 
keir, perfons who have reflected fo much luftre on their country, the 
one as a philofopher and man of letters, and the other as an eminent 
flatefman. Under the fame mafter, were alfo educated Dr. John Ol- 
wald, Bifhop of Raphoe, in Ireland, and Dr. George Kay, one of the 
minifters of Edinburgh, men likewile of confiderable talents and ace 
complifhments. So that Miller had reafon to boaft that few indivi- 
dual matters of the iwolt opulent and celebrated {chools, had fent from 
their tuition a greater number of eminent men, than had been fent by 
him from the ob{fcure fchool of Kirkaldy. 

« While at fchool, John Dry{dale greatly diftinguifhed himfelf as a 
cYatical fcholar; and there he contracted that ftrict friendihip with the 
moft eminent of his fchoolfellows, particularly Mr. Ofwald and Mr. 
Smith, which continued unimpaired through life. When he was 
thought te be fufiiciently prepared for the Univerfity, to which young 
men go at a much earlier period in this country than in England, 
he was fent te college at Edinburgh, in the year 1732. He there 
prefecuted his ftudies with great fuccefs, and foon attracted the notice 
of the profeffors, by the rapid progrefs lie made in the acquifition of 
knowledge. After pafling through the ordinary courfes of languages 
and philofophy, he engaged in the ftudy of divinity, the ultimate 
object of his repairing to the univerfity ; and having profecuted this 
the ufual time, he was admitted to trials, according to the forms of 
the Church of Scotland, before the prefbytery of Kirkaldy ; and by 
them licenfed to preach the gofpel, in the year 1740.’ 


Having, for feveral years, been employed as afliftant mini- 
fter in the college church at Edinburgh, 


« He, in the year 1748, obtained a crown-prefentation to the church 
of Kirklifton in Weit Lothian, by the intereit of the late John Earl of 
Hopetoun, to whom he had been recommended by Wiiliam Adam, 
Efg. of Maryburgh, architect ; whofe third daughter he afterwards 
married. 

‘In entering upon this charge, he met with fome flight oppofi, 
tion, Owing to an opinion induftrioufly propagated, that the fyle and 
method of his preaching were not fufficiently popular, and that his 
difcourfes contained too great a proportion of the do€rines of morality. 
But this objection was foon obviated, after the people of the parifh 
became better acquainted with him; among whom he had not re- 
mained long, till he became the object of a very general regard and 
efteem, not only by the kindnefs of his difpofition and his unwearied 
beneficence, but from the interefting and animated manner in which 
he inculcated the great truths of religion and morality in his fermons.? 
— ‘ven the loweft of the people refpected and revered his character ; 
fach was the fuccefs with which his in@ru@tions were attended, that it 
was obferved of the morals of the inhabitants of the village in par- 
ticular, which had been formerly noted for irregularity and vice, that 
they underwent a furprifing change for the better, during the time of 
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Mr. Dryfdale’s miniftry ;—a ftrong proof of the great utility of well 
ualified teachers of pure and undefiled religion in any ftate! 

‘ Thus he lived for fifteen years, difcharging, with fidelity, the 
functions of a country clergyman, enjoying the domettic fociety of 
his own family, and the converfation of many literary and clerical 
friends, who occafionally vifited him. 

« At length, in the year 1763, his fincere and ftedfaft friend Mr. 
Ofwald, found an opportunity of ferving him, by prevailing with 
the late Earl of Bute, to ufe his influence with the town-council of 
Edinbugh, that Mr. Dryfdale might be admitted one of the miniflers 
of that city.’ 

Being appointed minifter of Lady Yefter’s, ¢ the fermons which he 
preached in that church, attracted always a great concourfe of hear- 
ers, whom he never failed to delight and inftru@, by an eloquence 
of the moit nervous and interefling kind. Both his train of thought, 
and his manner of expreflion, were evidently fuch as ftrongly indi- 
cuted a vigorous underftanding, an original genius, and a profound 
knowledge of the human heart. 

‘ His reputation as a preacher afterwards rofe fo high, that on oc- 
cafion of aa excurfion which he made to London, to vifit his friends 
and relations there, the late Mr. Strahan earneftly requeited, that he 
would furnifh him with a volume of fermons for publication. His 
friends preffed him much to embrace this propofal ; and he feemed 
at length difpofed to comply with their wifhes. For, on his retura 
to Scotland, he began to revife his fermons, with a view to make a 
feleStion for publication; but he had not proceeded far, ull his dif- 
fidence induced him to procraitinate, and at lait to relinquifh, .every 
refolution of that fort. 

‘The fame native difidence and modefty were Jikewife the caufe 
of his declining to appear as a fpeaker in the judicatories of the 
church. While he remained in the country, he feemed rather to 
avoid taking much concern in the management of church affairs ; 
but on his coming to Edinburgh, he found himfelf fo much connected 
with Dr. Robertfon, to whom he was always greatly attached as a 
friend, and to whom he conlidered himfelf as uodcr great obligations, 
particularly for the earneit and effectual manner in which he had 
efpoufed his intereit, in his trandation to town, that he refolved to 
give that eminent leader every afiiitance in his power, in fupport of 
what was called tHe moderate party in the church.’ — 

‘ Without any folicitation on his part, and even without his know- 
ledge, the Marifchal College of Aberdeen conferred on him the de- 
gree of Doétor in Divinity, by Diploma bearing date the 15th of 
April 1765: and the following year, the death of the Reverend Dr. 
John Jardine having produced a vacancy in the Tron Church, which 
is collegiate, Dr. Dry{dale was tranflated thither, from Lady Yefter’s, 
which is a fingle charge. He there had the good fortune to have 
for his colleague the Reverend Dr. George Withart, principal clerk 
to the church, for whom he had long entertained the higheft efteem 
and refpect; and Dr.Wifhart, in his turn, having a moft fincere 
affection for Aim, they found the greateft comfort in being now fo 
nearly connected. Never did two colleagues live together in more 
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cordial and uninterrupted habits of friendfhip; their conftant ftudy 
being to oblige each other, by a perpetual feries of good offices. 

« By the death of Dr. Jardine likewile, Dr. Dryfdale now obtained 
a fhare in tlie few clerical offices, which the Crown has to beftow on 
the clergy in Scotland. By royal warrant he was appointed one of 
his Majetty’s chaplains, with one third of the emoluments of the 
deanry of the chapel royal. The late Marquis of Rockingham 
was then prime minifter; and he was determined in his choice of 
Dr. Dryfdale, folely by the recommendation of Dr. Robertfon. 

« As this office much improved Dr.Dryfdale’s pecuniary circumftan- 
ces, it furnifhed him with the means of indulging his inclination for 
dometiic hofpitality, to a much greater extent than he had hitherto 
done. His houte was open at all times to his numerous friends and 
acquaintance ; and it was their frequent place of refort. There, in 
particular, many of the younger clergy, and other young men, enjoy- 
ed the advantage of his agreeable converfation, and never were hap- 
pier than when in his company. ‘There was fomething fo cheerful, 
io anafluming, fo benign, and, at the {ame time, fo upright and de- 
cided in his manner, that he gained the efteem and good-will of ail 
who had any connection with him, without ever exciting the leaft de- 
gree of envy. Even fuch as were of different fentiments in church 
affairs efteemed the man; and with feveral of thefe he maintained a 
very friendly intercourfe. As his turn of thinking on all fubjetts 
was clear, acute, and judicious, he was very expert in the method of 
conducting affairs. He had a peculiar facility and elegance of ex- 
preflion in the numerous letters he had occafion to write, in a moft 
extenfive correfpondence which he carried on throughout the church. 
Whoever applied to him for a favour, even from the remotett parts 
of the kingdom, never found the application treated with neglect ; 
but, on the contrary, was foon convinced, that Dr. Dryfdale had made 
every practicable exertion in his behalf. With fuch talents and fuch 
difpofitions, it is not to be wondered, that in a few years he fhould 
have had a very grest influence in the church; and that the party 
with which he was connected fhould have derived effential advantage 
from his fteady activity, prudence, and popularity. 

‘Inthe year 1773, Dr. Dryfdaie’s numerous friends thought it due 
time to raile him to the dignity of Moderator of the General Affem- 
bly; the greateft mark of refpect which an ecclefiaitical common- 
wealth can beftow on any of its members; and being accordingly 
chofen without oppofition, he difcharged the duties of the office with 
great fatisfa€tion to the venerable court, and credit to himlelf.’ 


In 1784, Dr. D. was, by a very great majority of votes, 
feated a fecond time in the moderator’s chair. 

‘ At the meeting of the aflembly in May 1788, he appeared in his 
place, and atted as principal clerk the firft day; but finding his 
ftrength unequal to the remaining parts of the duty, on the fecond 
day he requeited permiffion of the court to be affifted by his friend 
and relation, who now pays this willing tribute to his memory ; and 
his requeft was unanimoully granted. 

¢ But he did not long furvive the affembly of that year. Early in 
the month of June, his cough attacked him with extraordinary vio- 
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lence, and foon weakened him fo much, that he could no longer rife 
from his bed. He ftill, however, retained his wonted endearing man- 
ner to his family,—only lefs animated, but affeCting in the utmoft 
degree. Thus he continued to grow weaker and weaker, until his 
conftitution at lat feemed to be quite worn out; and in him the 
church of Scotland loft one of her greatelt ornaments, on the 16th of 


June 1788. 
« Such was the conclufion of the well-fpent life of this excellent 


perfon; whofe integrity was inflexible, whole amiable converfation 
and manners were expreflive of the extreme worth and benevolence 
of his heart, whofe refpefable character adorned his facred profef- 
fion, and who was the delight of his friends, and of his family. 
Though gentle, unfufpicious, and candid, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, yet, as his foul was infpired with that noble elevation which 
arifes froin con{cious virtue, and. freedom from all deceit, his indig- 
nation was excited, whenever he detected in others any duplicity in 
condué&t, or any deviation from the road of honour. As, in his public 
appearances, the energy and animation with which he delivered and 
enforced his inttructions, carried a conviction that they flowed direétly 
from the heart; fo it was univerfally allowed by all thofe who were 
acquainted with his privaie life, that never any man more fuccefsfully 
illuitrated what he taught, by his own conduct and manners.’ 

From the preceding biographical fketch, which, though 
drawn up by a friend, appears entitled to the fulleft credit, 
the reader will be prepared to give Dr. Dryfdale’s fermons a 
favourable reception ; and we will venture to aflure thofe who 
eftimate the merit of fermons by their utility, that they will 
find thefe volumes a very valuable addition to the public ftock 
of inftruction. Though not ftudioufly ornamented with the 
lighter decorations of rhetoric, they excel in manly fimplicity 
and energy of flyle:—but their greateft praife is, that they 
abound wiih good fenfe, and breathe a: warm fpirit of piety 
and virtue. Many general topics of praétical religion are dif- 
cuffed, with a variety of matter which difcovers a mind in- 
nured to reflection and obfervation, and frequently with a de- 
gree of animation which leaves the reader impreffed at the 
fame time that he is inftructed. Preferving a happy medium be- 
tween infipid tritenefs, and fcholaftic rehnement, they will af- 
ford young preachers a good pattern for popular addrefs. 
Though, in doctrinal points, the fyitem of the church of 
Scotland is followed, even controverted fubje&s are treated 
practically. ‘che method is every where clear, the arrange- 
ment is accurate, and a unity of defign is commonly preferved. 
In the words of Mr. Moodie, one of the minifters of Edin- 
burgh, in a charaéter of thefe fermons prefixed to the volumes, 
which we could without much fcruple have adopted, we add, 
“* Thefe fermons feem admirably calculated to infpire the mind 
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with high fentiments of piety to God, truft in Providence, ins 
dependence on the world, admiration of virtue, fteady and res 
folute attachment to duty, and contempt of every thing that is 
bafe and difhonourable.’—As a {pecimen, we tranfcribe a 
paflage from the fermen on a/piring after perfection; in which 
the influence of habit in forming a virtuous character is well 
reprefented : 

‘ The ground-work of this improvement is laid in the conftitution 
of our fouls, which have a power of forming habits in any thing to 
which they apply themfelves. Hence the faying, ‘* That ufe or 
habit becomes a fecond nature.”? The difpofitions that are acquired 
by repeated exercife, grow as conftant and powerful, and as readily 
exert themfelves, as thofe that are originally implanted within us. 
We find, by accuftoming ourfelves even to things, to which at firft we 
had an averfion, that we contract fuch an inclination and bias toward 
them, as would colt labour and pains to overcome. Thus, amongtt 
the various taftes and purfuits of mankind, each man has, by reiterat- 
ed application, got a certain bent to his own courfe of life, fo ftrong, 
that fhould any obflacle prefent itfelf to ftop or divert its current, it 
would, like a rapid river, furmount all, and regain its former channel ; 
and the farther it runs it becomes more rapid and irrefiftible. A vi- 
cious man, by long indulgence of his favourite paflions, is at length fo 
enflaved to them, that notwithfanding the frequent and fharp 
remoniftrances of his own mind, and the frefh difappcintments he 
meets with, he cannot extricate himfelf from his bondage, nor shake 
off the chains with which he is fettered. In the fame manner the 
righteous man, by the uniform practice of virtue, gains fo fixed an at- 
tachment to it, that death is far lefs the object of his averfion, than 
wickedrefs. There is this rematkable difference, however, betwixt 
the good and bad man; that the latter, in turning afide to vice, does 
violence to himfelf, and muft often do fo through the courfe of his 
life; whereas the good man, if from the beginning he has not devi- 
ated from virtue, but held on ftrait in its path, has never fuffered any 
violence ; but with pleafure, and the confenting approbation of his 
own mind, has followed the tendency of his nature. If, indeed, he 
has been fo unhappy as at any time to have indulged vicious difpo- 
fitions, it will coft him pains to break them off; bat the difficulty is 
great only in the beginning, daily grows lefs and lefs, and at laf 
vanifhes altogether. We frit try the exercife of virtue, we theri 
tafte its pleafure, take a nearer view of its beauty, difcern its fuperior 
excellency, and grow fond of it; and at laft we cannct abftain from 
exercifing it. By a conftant attention to righteoufnefs, and by add- 
ing one right action to another, the difpofition to do good grows 
unconquerable, and the practice is made eafy, uniform, and delight. 
ful. Thus has God laid the foundation of improvement in our nae 
ture, by giving us the power of forming habits of virtue, whereby we 
grow to perfection. To be perfect, is to poffefs invincible habits in 
every virtue; and the way to form habits of virtue, is to praétife it. 
It is practice alone which gives a masterly hand in any thing. It is 
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not theory, fpecalation, or revolving any art in our thoughts, that 
will make us ready and able performers in it; nothing but long trial 
and exercife can produce this. The fame holds true with refpect to 
virtue, which may juftly be called, the art of life. Contemplation of 
its nature, furveying its beauty, even pleafure in beholding it, will not 
render us virtuous. To acquire this character, and to be able to per- 
form aright the duties of life, we muit unweariedly continue in the 
practice of righteoufnefs. Virtue confifts in action. Its real exiftence 
ean be afcertained and fecured by aétion only. By one kind bene- 
ficent action we receive high fatisfaction of foul; this pleafure leads 
us to repeat what caufed it; this repetition heightens the felf-com- 
placency, and ftrengthens our ecagernefs to be kind and ufeful; and 
fo we contract the habit of doing good. In the fame manner, by 
once overcoming any unreafonable or unnatural paffion, we difcover 
its real weaknefs and deceit, are made fenfible of the power of the 
mind, and are highly pleafed with victory ; and the confcioufnefs of 
having acted a noble and worthy part, ftrengthens us againft any 
after affaults. Thus, by one act of fubmiffion to God, and the order 
he has eftablifhed in the world, the foul, which is naturally made to 
conform to its Maker and his determinations, feels the moft agreea- 
ble felf-congratulation from acquiefcing in his will; and this invigo- 
rates our refolution to confent with cheerfulnefs, and yield with an 
equal mind, to all the deftinations of our Supreme Father. In like 
manner alfo, we acquire habits in every other virtue. Begin, then, 
my brother; try how fatisfying righteoufnefs is to thy foul. Tatte 
the fweetnefs of temperance, and patience, and brotherly kindnefs, 
and charity. Perfevere in the praétice of thefe; and’foon they will 
appear lovely and moit excellent in thine eyes. Thou wilt. prefer 
them to thy choiceft joys in the world, and fix them ftill deeper 
in thy mind, that their abode there may be everlafting.’ 


The fubje&s of thefe difcourfes are principally as fol- 
low}: charity; education; early piety; keeping the heart ; the 
wretched condition of wicked men; the nature of repentance; the 
miferable confequences of fenfual pleafure, our unfitne/s to judge of 
our condition in life, the diftinétion of ranks; afpiring after per- 
feétion ; felf-examination ; the real nature of human life; im- 
mortality of the foul; a future judgment; the hope of heaven, 
Oe. Fe. E 





Art. III. Three Effays: on Pifurefque Beauty ; on Picturefque Travel ; 
on Sketching Landjeape : To whichis added a Poem, on Land{cape 
Painting. By William Gilpin, M.A. Prebendary of Saiifbury ; 
and Vicar of Boldre in New Foreit, near Lymington. 8vo. 
los. 6d. boards. Blamire. 1792. 

A’ the prefent time, when we hear and read fo much con- 

cerning pidfurc/que beauty, many readers may wifh to 

be informed in what it confifts: the public are, therefore, un- 
der obligations to Mr, Gilpin for his very ingenious eflays on 
Rey. May 1793- C this 
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this fubjeat. He tells us, that, by objects of picturefque beauty, 
he means ‘ fuch beautiful objects,as are fuited to the pencil.” 
This is clear, and accurately defined ; and we hope that the de- 
finition will receive attention from thofe travellers, who, jour- 
neying with their pencils in their hands, have fcratched down 
every {cene, however uninterefting, and have obtruded their 
works on the public under the name, as they chufe to call them, 
of pidturefque tours. We hope, alfo, as the meaning of this 
newly-manufaGtured word, this ne/cimus quem de grege noviti- 
arum, is thus afcertained, and limited in its application, that 
future writers who may adopt it will be exact in their ufe of it ; 
and we truft that Mr. Gilpin himfelf will not call us cavillers 
if we afk him, what he would have us underftand by * a pictu- 
refque eye ;’and whether, by calling himfelf and his friend, ‘ we 
piturefque people,” he intends us to imagine that they are ob- 
jects proper to be reprefented on the canvafs ?—If fo, we cer- 
tainly have no authority todeny that the gentlemen, to whom 
we mean no offence, are pidture/que, for we have not the hap- 
pinefs of knowing the perfon of either, 

. On the fubject of this fpecies of beauty, Mr. Gilpin thus 
delivers his fentiments, in an addrefs to William Lock *, Efq. 


« A publifhed work is certainly a fair obje& of criticifm: but I 
think, my dear fir, we picturefque people are a little mifunderftood 
with regard to our gencral intention. Ihave feveral times been fur- 
prized at finding us reprefented, as fuppofing, all beauty to confift in 
picture/que beauty —and the face of nature to be examined only by the 
rules of painting. Whereas, in fact, we always {peak a different 
language. We {peak of the grand fcenes of nature, though uninte- 
refting in a piGure/qué light, as having a ftrong effeét on the imagi- 
nation—often a ftronger, than when they are properly difpofed for 
the pencil. We every where make a diitinétion between fcenes that 
are Leautiful and amufing ; and {cenes that are pidurefque. We exa- 
mine, andadmire both. Even artificial objeéts we admire, whether 
in a grand, or in a humble ftile, though unconneéed with pi€turefque 
beauty—the palace and the cottage—the improved garden fcene, and 
the neat homeftall. Works of tillage alfo afford us equak delight— 
the plough, the mower, the reaper, the hay-field, and the harveft- 
wane. Ina word, we reverence, and adinire the works of God; 
and look with benevolence, and pleaiure, on the works of men. 

* In what then do we offend? At the expence of no other fpe- 
cies of beauty, we merely endeavour to iliufirate, and recommend 
exe {pecies more ; which, though among the moft interefting, hath 
never yet, fo faras I know, been made the fet objeét of inveftiga- 
tion. From fcenes indeed of the pidfure/que tind we exclude the ap- 
pendages of tillage, and in general the works of men; which too 
eiten introduce precifenefs and formality. But excluding artificial 
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pbjeéts from one fpecies of beauty, is not degrading them from all. 
We leave then the general admirer of the beauties of nature to his 


bwn purfuits; nay we admire them with him: all we defire, is, that 
he would leave us as quietly in the poffeflion of our amufements.’ 


Having premifed this, the author proceeds in his firft eflay to 


mark the diftinguifhing characteriftic of picturefque beauty. 
In the fecond; he points out ‘the mode of amufement, that 
may arife from viewing the fcenes of nature in a picturefque 
light.’ From this eflay, we fhall felect fuch a part as may en- 
able our readers, who are not initiated into the myiteries of the 
pidiure/que, to judge of the employment of its admirers : 


‘ From the odjeds of picturefque travel, we corfider its fources of 
amufement—or in what way the mind is gratified by thefe objects, 

‘ We might begin in moral ftile; and confider the objects of na- 
ture in a higher light, than merely as amufement: We might ob« 
ferve, that a fearch after beauty fhould naturally lead the mind to the 
great origin of all beauty; to the 
» firt good; firlt perfe&, and firf fair. 

But though in theory this feems a natural climax, we infif the lefs 
upon it, as in fact we have fcarce ground to hope, that every ad- 
mirer of pidure/que beauty, is an admirer alfo of the beauty of virtue } 
and that every lover of nature reflects, that 

Nature is but a name for an effed, 

Whole czufe is God. 
If however the admirer of nature can turn his amufements toa higher 

urpofe; if its great fcenes can infpire him with religious awe; or 

its tranquil fcenes with thatcomplacency of mind, which is fo nearly 
allied to benevolence, it is certainty the better. pponat lucre. It 
is fo much into the bargain: for we dare not promife him more from 
picturefque travel, than a rational, and agreeable amufement. Yet 
éven this may be of fome ufe in an age teeming with licentious plea- 
fure ; and may in this light at leaft be confidered as having a nioral 
tendency. 

‘ The firft fource of amufement to the picturefque traveller, is the 
purfuit of his objeét—the expeRation of new fcenes continually 
opening, and arifing to his view. We fuppofe the country to have 
been unexplored. Under this circumftance the mind is kept conftant- 
ly in an agreeable fufpence. The love of novelty isthe foundation 
Of this pleafure. Every diftant horizon promifes fomething new; 
and with this pleafing expectation we follow nature through all her 
walks. We purfue her from hill to dale; and hunt after thofe vz- 
rious beauties, with which fhe every where abounds. 

‘ The pleafures of the chafe are univerfal. A hare ftarted before 
dogs is enough to feta whole country in an uproar. The plough and 
the fpade are deferted. Care is left behind; and every human fa- 
éulty is dilated with joy.’ 

* And fhall we fuppofe it a greater pleafure to the {portfman to pur- 
fue atrivial animal, than it is to the man of tafte to purfue the 
beauties of nature? to follow her through all her receffes? to obtain 


afudden glances as fhe flits paft him in fome airy fhape ? to trace her 
“C2 through 
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through the mazes of the cover? to wind after her along the vale ? 
or along the reaches of the river? 

« After the purfuit we are gratified with the atrainment of the 
object. Our amufement, on this head, arifes from the employment 
of the mind in examining the beautiful fcenes we have found. Some- 
times we examine them under the idea of a awh«le: we admire the 
compofition, the colouring, and the light, in one comprehenfrve ViEWe 
When we are fortunate enough to fall in with fcenes of this kind, 
we are highly delighted. But as we have Iefs frequent opportunities 
of being thus gratified, we are more commonly employed in analiz- 
ing the parts of fcenes; which may be exquifitely beautiful, though 
unable to produce awhole. Weexamine what would amend the com- 
pofition ; how little is wanting to reduce it to the rules of our art; 
what a trifling circumftance fometimes forms the limit between beauty 
and deformity. Or we compare the objects before us with other ob- 
jects of the fame kind :—or perhaps we compare them with the imi- 
tations of art. From all thefe operations of the mind refults great 
amufement. 3 

© But it is not from this /ientifcal employment that we derive our 
chief pleafure. We are moft delighted, when fome grand {fcene, 
though perhaps of incorreét compofition, rifing before the eye, ftrikes 
us beyond the power of thought—when the wox faucibus haret ; and 
every mental operation is fufpended. In this paufe of intelleét, this 
deliquium of the foul, an enthufiattic fenfation of pleafure overfpreads 
it, previous to any examination bythe rules of art. The general 
idea of the fcenes mukes an impreflion, before any appeal is made 
tothe judgment. We rather /ce/, than /urvey ite 

‘ This high delight is generally indeed produced by the fcenes of 
nature ; yet fometimes by artificial objets. Hereand there a capital 
picture will raife thefe emotions ; but oftener the rough fketch of a 
capital mafter. ‘This has fometimes an aftonifhing effect on the 
mind ; giving the imagination an opening into all thafe glowing 
ideas which infpired the artift; and which the imagination only can 
tranflate. In general however the works of art affeét us coolly, and 
allow the eye to criticize at leifure. 

‘ Having gained by a minute examination of incidents a complete 
idea of an object, our next amufement arifes from enlarging, and 
correcting our geeerel ftock of ideas. The variety of nature is 
fuch, that mez objec?s, and new combinations of them, are continuall 
adding fomething to our fund, and enlarging our colleétion : while the 
Jame kind of obje occurring frequently, is feen under various fhapes ; 
and makes us, if 1 may fo fpeak, more learned in nature. We get 
it more by heart. Hewho has feen only one vak tree, has no com- 
plete idea of an oak in general: but he who has examined thoufands 
of oak-trees, muft have {een that beaatiful plant in all its varieties ; 
and obtains a full and complete idea of it. 

‘ From this correct knowledge of objects arifes another amufement ; 
that of reprefenting, by a few itrokes in a fketch, thofe ideas, which 
have made the moft impreflion upon us. A few fcratches, like a fhort- 
hand {crawl of our own, legible at leaft to ourielves, will ferve to 
raife in our minds the remembrance of the beauties they humbly 
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reprefent ; and recall to our memory even the {plendid colouring, and 
force of light, which exifted in the real feene. Some naturaliits fup- 
pofe, the act of ruminating, in animals, to be attended with more 
leafure, than the aét of groffer maftication. Jt may be fo in tra- 
velling alfo.| There may be more pleafure in recollecting, and re- 
cording, fiom a few tranfient lines, the fcenes we have admired, 
thaninthe prefent enjoyment of them. If the fcenes indeed have 
eculiar greatne/i, this fecondary pleature cannot be attended with 
thofe enthufiattic feelings, which accompanied the real exhibition. 
But, in general, though it may be a calmer ipecies of vleafure, it is 
more uniform, and uninterrupted. It fatiers us too with the idea 
of a fort of creation of our own; and it is unallyed with that fatigue, 
which is often a confiderable abatement to the pleafures of tra- 
verfing the wild and favage parts of nature.-—After we have amufed 
ourfelves with our fketches, if we can, in any degree, contribute to 
the amufement of others alfo, the pleafure is furely fo much en- 


hanced. 
‘ There is ftill another amufement arifine from the corre know- 


ledge of objects ; and that is the power of creating, and reprefenting 


feenes of fancy ; which is {till more a work of creation, than copying 


from nature. The imagination becomes a camera obicura, only 
with this difference, that the camera reprefents objects as they really 
are; while the imagination, impreiied with tae mot beautiful 
{cenes, and chaitened by rules of art, forms its pictures, not only from 
the moft admirable parts of nature ; butinthe beft taite.’-- 

‘¢ We are, in fome degree, alfo amufed by the very vilions of 
fancy itfelf. Often, when flumber has half-clofed the eye, and fhut 
out all the objects of fenfe, efpecialiy attcr the enjoyment of fome 
{plendid fcene ; the imagination, active, and alert, collects its {cat- 
tered ideas, tranfpofes, combines, and fhifts them into a thoufand 
forms, producing fuch exquilite {cenes, fucn fublime arrangements, 
fuch glow, and harmony of colouring, fuch brilhant lights, fuch 
depth, and clearnefs of fhadow, as equally foil deicription, and 
every attempt of artificial colouring.’ 

After having thus pointed out the fources from which the 
© picturefque traveller,’ as he is called, derives his amufe- 
ments, Mr. Gilpia, inhis third eflay, inveftigates the art of 
fxetching landfcape after nature. We here meet with many 
judicious and ufeful rules, which deferve the attention of thofe 


who with toattain this elegant and pleafing art. 

Concerning the Didactic poem annexed to thefe eflays, Mr. 
Gilpin thus good-humouredly writes : 

‘ Several years ago, I amufed myfelf with writing a few lines in 
verfe on landicape-painting ; and afterwards fent them, asa frag- 
ment, (for they were not finifhed,) to amufea fricnd*. I had no 
other purpofe. My friend told me, he could not fay much for my 
poetry; but as my rules, he thought, were good, he withed me to 





* Edward Forfter, Eig. of Walthamftow. 
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finih my fragment; and if I fhould not like it as a poecm, | might 
turnit into an efay in profe.—As this was only what I expected, I was 
not difappointed ; though not encouraged to proceed. So | troubled 
my head no farther with my veries. . 

« Some time after, ‘another friend *, finding fault with my mode 
of defzribing the lakes, and mountains of Cumberland, and Weit- 
moreland, as tco poetical, I told him the fate of my fragment; 
lamenting the hardfhip of my cafe —when | wrote veric, one friend 
called it profe; and when I wrote profe, another friend called it 
verfe. In his next letter he defired to fee my verfes; and being 
pleafed with the fubject, he offered, if I would finifh my poem, 
(however carelefsly as to metrical exaCtnels,) he would adjuft the 
verfification. But he found, he had engaged in a more arduous af- 
fair, thanhe expected. My rules and technical terms were ftubborn, 
and would not eafily glide into verfe ; and I was as ftubborn as they, 
and would not relinguifh the fcientific part for the poetry. My 
friend’s good-nature therefore generally gave way, and fuffered many 
lines to ftand, and many alterations to be made, which his own 
good tafte could notapprove. 1 am afraid therefore ] muft appear to 
the world, as having {poiled a good poem; and muft fhelter myfelf 
and it under thofe learned reafons which have.been given for putting 
Propria que maribus and As in prafenti, into verfe.’ 

With refpect to the merits of the poem+, the opinions of 


the public will probably be fimilar to thofe of Mr. Forfter and 
Mr, 








* Rev. Mr. Mafon. 

+ Asa fhort fpecimen of Mr. G.’s poetical talent, we fhall here 
extract his juftly merited compliment, in the éntroduGory addrefs of hig 
poem, to Mr. Lock : 
'  € Thatart, which gives the practis’d pencil pow’r 

To rival nature’s graces; to combine 
In one harmonious whole her fcatter’d charms, 
And o’er them fling appropriate force of light, 
I fing, unfkill’d in numbers; yet a mufe, 
Led by the hand of friendthip, deigns to lend 
Her aid, and give that free colloquial flow, 
Which beit befits the plain preceptive fong. 
‘ Tothee, thus aided, let me dare to fing, 
Judicious Locx ; who from great nature’s realms 
Faft cull’d her lovelieft features, and arrang’d 
In thy rich memory’s ftorehoufe : Thou, whofe glance, 
Praétis’d in truth and fymmetry, can trace ) 
In every latent touch each mafter’s hand, 
Whether the marble by his art fubdu’d 
Be foften’d into life, or canvas {mooth 
Be {well’d toanimation: thou, to whom 
Each mode of land{cape, beauteous or fublime, 
With every various colour, tint, and light, 
Its nice gradations, and its bold effects, 
Are all familiar, patient hear my fong, 
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Mr. Mafon: thofe readers, who perule it for the rules which 
it contains, will poffibly with that it had been written in profe ; 
while others, who view it as a piece of poetry, will lament 
that the mufe fometimes moves rather ungracefully amid the 
roughnefles of technical terms and didactic {tumbling blocks. 
The wathed prints, or acqua tintas, with which this work 1s 


embellithed, are well adapted to illuftrate its rules and prin- 


ciples. oO 





Art. IV. Geometrical and Graphical Effays, containing a Defcrip- 
tion of the Mathematical Inflraments ufed in Geometry, Civil and 
Military Surveying, Levelling and Perfpective, with many new 
Problems illuftrative of each Branch. By George Adams, Ma- 
thematical Inftrument Maker to His Majefty, and Optician to His 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. 8vo. pp. 500, and 33 
Plates. 13s. boards. Sold by the Author, Fleet-ftreet. 

r. Adams very juftly obferves, that * thofe who have had 
much occafion to ufe the mathematical inftruments, 

conftruéted to facilitate the arts of drawing, furveying, &c. 

have long complained that a treatife was wanting to explain 

their ufe, defcribe their adjuftments, and give fuch an idea of 
their conftruction, as might enable them to felec& thofe which 
are beft adapted to their refpective purpofes.” M. Bion’s trea- 
tife, which was tranflated into Englifh by the late Mr. Stone, 
and publifhed in 1723, is the only one that has been written on 
the fubject *; and the numerous improvements which have 
been made in inftruments, fince that time, have rendered that 
publication of little ufe at prefent. The object of Mr. 

Adams, in the work before us, is to obviate this complaint ; 

and we think that he has done it with confiderable effect. 

Mr. Adams begins, very property, by defining the terms 
which he muft neceflarily ufe. He then ftates a few of the 
primary principles on which his work depends ; and afterward 
proceeds to defcribe the mathematical inftruments which are 
ufed in drawing. Among thefe, we find an account of an 
improved pair of triangular compafles, a fmall pair of beam 
compafles with a micrometer, four new parallel-rulers, and 
feveral other initruments which had not been hitherto de- 





That to thy taite and {cience nothing new 
Prefents, yet humbly hopes from thee to gain 
The plaudit, which, if nature firft approve, 
Then, and thenonly, thou wilt deign to yield.’ 
* Mr. Robertion’s book, printed in 1747, and again, with forme 
additions, in 1757, 1s confined wholly io fuch inftruments as are put 
intoa cafe, and called drawing inftruments. 
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fcribed. Thefe defcriptions are followed by a large collection 
of geometrical problems, fome of which appear to be new; 
and all are ufeful, inafmuch as they contribute to leflen labour, 
or to promote accuracy. 

The author next defcribes the methods which were ufed by 
the generality of inftrument- makers in dividing quadrants, and 
other Jarge aftronomical inftruments, before Mr. Bird publifhed 
his method of dividing, in 1767, at the inftance of the board 
of longitude. ‘Then follows Mr. Bird’s method, extracted 
from his own publications, and Mr. Ludlam’s remarks on 
them, publifhed by Mr. Aubertin 1787. 

Mr. Adams will no doubt excufe us tor obferving that he has 
hazarded two remarks on Mr. Bird’s method of dividing ; one 
taken from Mr. Smeaton’s ‘* Obfervations on the Graduation 
of Aftronomical Inftruments,” in the Philofophical ‘Vranf- 
actions, vol, LXXVI. p, 15 and 16, and the other from Mr. 
Ludlam’s ** Remarks on Mr. Bird’s Method of Dividing,” 
p- 4: both which, notwithftanding they came from the pens of 
two fuch great men, had, in our opinion, been much better 
omitted. The paflage which Mr. Adams has extracted from Mr. 
Smeaton, fhews clearly that the latter did not comprehend Mr, 
Bird’s drift in the inftructions which he has given for dividing 
aftronomical inftruments. ‘The very circumftances to which 
Mr. Smeaton objects, we know Mr. Bird confidered, (and, we 
think, juftly,) as fome of the principal advantages that his 
method of dividing afforded: for he purpofely threw thefe 
checks in his own way, that he might have an opportunity of 
feeing, in a number of inflances, whether his operations had 
been juft or not ; and it may be obferved that he has contrived, 
as much as poffible, that the bifections fhould not fall into thefe 
original, or check points, until he had arrived at very {mall 
arcs; or, at leaft, to as fmall arcs as he could poflibly 
make. ‘Ihofe who will examine, with attention, the inftruc- 
tions which he has laid down in his method of dividing, will 
obferye how very careful he has been to make even the two 
extremes of his arch, the points of o and go’, checks on his 
bifections. B 

Mr. Smeaton, and Mr. Adams after him, have gone into a 
great length of argument to fhew that Mr. Bird’s ideas on this 
head were erroneous; and that the floping fides of his original 
points would lead the points of his compafies into them, even if 
they were confiderably out of their true fituation: but thefe ar- 
guments pre-fuppofe that Mr. Bird was fo great a novice in his 
art, as to examine the coincidence of thefe points with his 
fubfequent divifions, by feeling for them with the points of his 
beam-compaffes: whereas Mr. Bird has told us that he 
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formed all his divifions by bifections ; that is, by faint fcratches 
ftruck with the beam-compafles, from the two ends of the arch 
which he was bifecting. If thefe ftrokes coincided, nothing 
can be more eafy than to fee whether the line formed by them 
bifects the original point, or not: and if they happen not to 
coincide, itis equally eafy to difcover whether they fall equally 
diftant from it. In fhort, Mr. Smeaton has been fo eager to 
find faults in Mr. Bird’s method of dividing, that he feems to 
have been ledinto fomething very like a contradiction of him- 
felf. He firft allows that the bifections may fall into the ori- 
ginal points, without fenfible error, becaufe they communicate 
with, and take their departure from, thofe points: but adds, im- 
mediately afterward, that thefe original points are of an hete- 
rogeneous nature to the bifections, inafmuch as they are not de- 
rived from the fame fource with them, but from the property of 
the chord of 60° being equal to the radius of the circle; and, 
therefore, improper to be mixed with them. If the bifections 
communicate with, and take their departure from, the original 
points, thefe points cannot be heterogeneous ; if they do not 
take their departure from thefe points, the points and bifections 
are real checks on each other; and this laft is the cafe; the 
bifections taking their departure only from o, and the point of 
85° 204, which is laid down ina different manner from the 
reft, though it be derived from them. 

Let it not be fuppofed that we mean, by what we have here 
faid, to detract from the merit of Mr. Smeaton. We knew 
Mr. Smeaton well ; and we know that the induftry, fkill, and 
refolution which he exerted in rebuilding the light-houfe on 
the Eddy-ftone ; the prodigious improvement that he made in 
mill-work, and, indeed, in engines of every kind; and the 
many mafterly performances which he has left behind him in 
hydraulics and inland navigations ; {bed a luftre round his name, 
from which we are as unable as unwilling to detract: but it 
is neverthelefs true, at Jeaft in our opinion, that the great ve- 
neration which he entertained for every thing that came from 
Mr. Hindley, a veneration which was not, altogether, without 
reafon, bas led him to think better of bis method of dividing 
than it deferved, and worfe of Mr. Bird’s than he ought to 
have done. 

The. animadverfion which is copied from Mr. Ludlam, is 
this: ‘* [t appears, alfo, that Mr. Bird, notwithftanding all his 
objections to, and declamations againft, the practice of fiep- 


ping, fometimes ufed it himfelf.’? Before we give our reafons 


for diflenting from this remark, we muft be allowed to fay that 
it appears in a much more exceptionable point of view in Mr. 
Adams’s 
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Adams’s book than it does in Mr. Ludlam’s work ; becaufe Mr. 
Adams has left us to find out how it appears thai Mr. Bird 
would not allow in others what he pracifed himfelf; while Mr. 
Ludlam, by referring to the page in Mr. Bird’s publication, 
where the paflage in queftion occurs, has enabled us to fhew 
that he has not done thatof which he is here accufed. 

Mr. Bird, in page 12 of his ** Method of dividing Aftrono- 
mical Inftruments,” informs us, that, in order to lay off an ex- 
tent of 153,6 inches, which he wanted in conftructing his fcale 
of equal parts, he took 51,2 inches, the longeft diftance ad- 
mitting of continual bifection, that he could take, from fuch a 
fcale as he had before him, and laid it off three times; and then 
divided each of thefe three lengths by continual bifection,—the 
method which he always ufed, and every where recommends. 
It is impofiible to obferve, without fome degree of furprize, 
that fo eminent a mechanic as the late Mr. Ludlam fhould not 
diftinguifh between a matter of neceflity, and a matter of 
choice: between the aét of fetting off a certain length which 
was wanted, and the act of dividing that Jength into equal 
parts, after it was fet off. Mr. Bird might, with equal pro- 
priety, be acculed of /feppinmg, on account of his manner of 
Jaying off the total arch on the limb of a quadrant: but we 
may affirm that Mr. Bird, as far as appears from any thing 
that he has either faid or done, never practifed what is generally 
underftood by the term /epping. 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate the memory of an old 
acquaintance from thefe two accufations, we fhall proceed with 
ourreview of Mr. Adams’s Effays. 

Our author next defcribes, with great precifion and clear- 
nefs, that device for fub-dividing the arcs of aftronomical in- 
ftruments, which was formerly called by every one, and which 
Mr. Adams ftill perfifts in calling, a Nonius : notwithftanding, 
as he fays, ‘many moderns have, with an affectation of learn- 
ing, called ita Vernier? Mr. Adams feems warm in this bu- 
finefs, without our being able to difcover why. The device 
was formerly called a Nonius for no reafon but that it was then 
fuppofed to have been firtt applied to aftronomical inftruments 
by Peter Nunez, or Nonius, a nativeof Alcazar in Portugal, 
and who was afterward profeflor of mathematics at Coimbra, 
where he died in 1577; and it has fince been called a Vernier, 
becaufe it has been found that it was not applied to that pur- 
pofe by Nonius, but by Peter Vernier, a native of Franche 
Compte, about the year 1630 or 1631. Surely there is no 
great affectation of learning in this: but Mr. Adams contends 
that it was not the invention of Peter Vernier, but of Cla- 
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wius *, the jefuit, who firft publifhed it in 1611, ina treatife 
on the conftruction of a dialing inftrument. As this treatife 
of Clavius, at leaft of the date which Mr. Adams affigns tp 
jt, is not within our reach at prefent, we cannot controvert 
what he has advanced, nor have we any inclination to queftion 
the accuracy of his tranflationt. “The conftruction which 
Mr. Adams has given is certainly on the fame principle 
on which Vernier’s method of divifion is founded; and 
the publication was prior to that of Vernier by twenty years : 
— but, granting all this, it by no means proves that Peter Vernier 
was not the firft man who applied this mode of fub-divifion to 
inftruments; much lefs is it a proof that it was done by No- 
nius, and that the device ought to be called by his name: for, 
in the firft place, as far as appears from what is given by Mr. 
Adams, Clavius has only fhewn how fome certain are of a 
circle may be divided into any number of equal parts by the 
compaffes: he has not fhewn how to effect this on the limb of 
an inftrument by the application of a feparate piece, which, 
being attached to the alidade, or index, of the inftru- 
ment, may be brought to a coincidence with any part of the 
limb where the fub-divifion may be required to be made ; which 
is the thing effected by Vernier, and to which invention the 
modern aftronomers have ventured to give his name. It muft 
neverthelefs be acknowleged that, if this conftru€tion of Cla- 
vius were known to Vernier, as it moft likely was, it takes 
from him much of the honour of difcovery ; leaving him 
only that of having applied to an ufeful praCtieal purpofe the 
fpeculative invention of anather perfon:—but, we may afk, 
in the fecond place, what concern this has with Nonius? 


~_—-- -—— — —_— 





* Clavius was born at Bamberg, in Franconia, in the year 1537; 
and died, at Rome, in 1612. He wasa moft indefatigable mathe- 
matician ; and is faid to have been remarkable for his great piety, 
modefty, and humility. 

It may not, however, be foreign to the purpofe, if we remark 
that Clavius had given the conftruction and ufe of a dialing inftrument 
in 1586, and had there alfo fhown how to divide the arch of a circle 
into any number of equal parts: but the method given there is very 
different from tliat given by Mr. Adams ; being, literally, Curtius’s 
method, by concentric circles; which was an improvement on that 
invented by Nonius. It may be added, that Clavius has given, in 
the fame tract, a variation from the method of Curtius; where he 
propofes that the feveral concentric arcs fhall each of them be divided 
into 128 equal parts, inftead of 60, as Curtius had directed, for the 
exprefs purpofe of forming all the divifions by the fimple method of 
continual bifections only : the mode now univerfally allowed to be the 
beit; and, indeed, the only one that can be executed with certainty. 
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what right it gives any perfon to call the device by his name? 
or to tell the wold that “ whoever has paid any attention to 
humanlife will find as much affe@ation among aftronomers, as 
he will among fops and beaux ; and as much enthujfiafin, combined 
with bigetry, among philofophers, as in the fectarian f{pirit of a 
field-preacher *,”” becaufe they have left off calling a device by 
his name, which they have difcovered was not known till long 
after he was dead, and have called it bythe name of Vernier, 
becaufe, for any thing which is yet fhewn to the contrary, he 
was the perfon who firft brought it into ufe. 

Purfuing the order in which Mr, Adams has arranged his 
matter, we next meet with the deicription of a very curious 
inftrument for defcribing arcs of circles of any radius what- 
ever; which is followed by Dr. Hook’s defcription of a fimilar 
inftrument invented by him for the fame purpofe ; and alfo Dr. 
Hook’s method of making it defcribe circles, the centres of 
whith fhall be in any point, provided that point be vifible, 
though it may not be acceffible. Next follows a very inge- 
nious eflay on the feveral * methods of defcribing arcs of cir- 
cles, of large magnitude,’ by Jofeph Prieftley, Efq. of Brad- 
ford, in Yorkfhire; and then a defcription of Suardi’s 
* geometric pen ;’ which, on account of the great number of 
curves that it will defcribe, is undoubtedly a moft curious in- 
ftrument. 

The whole art of furveying, including the methods of fur- 
veying coafts and harbours, county-furveying, the furveying 
of land, and the methods of laying it out, and dividing ir, 
next claim our attention. ‘This part contains defcriptions of 
all the inftruments ufed in the art, feveral of which have, it 
feems, been produced by, or received improvements from, the 
hands of Mr. Adams and his father; together with the methods 
of adjufting and ufing them. Among the inftruments which 
are ufeful in furveying, Hadley’s quadrant, or fextant, very de- 
fervedly, makes an important figure; and our author is 
full and explicit in his defcription and direCtions for adjufting 
and ufing it: but we cannot help noticing a circumftance 
which Mr. Adams has introduced under the title of * An im- 
portant Remark’ by Dr. Blair, relative to the bepding of the 
index of this inftrument, from the refiftence which it experi- 
ences in turning on its centre; and which, weare told, did not 
occur foon enough to be inferted in its proper place. It is ra- 
ther ftrange that this circumftance fhould be introduced as a ree 
mark by Dr. Blair; when it was obferved, and remedies ap- 
plied for preventing it, probably as long ago, or nearly fo, as 
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the time of the birth of Dr. Blair. We remember to have 
feen an inftrument, made by Mr. Bird, about the year 1758 or 
§9, with a fpring under the head of the fcrew that binds in the 
centre pin, to prevent that fcrew from being fcrewed up too 
tight; and, on inquiring of Mr. Bird the reafon of it, we 
were told that the Jate Admiral Campbell had difcovered, 
“ Jong ago,”? that if the centre work was not perfectly free, 
the index would bend in the direction of the plane of the qua- 
drant, notwith{tanding the index of his quadrant was of brafs, 
and nearly two inches broad:—but this is not all: we have 
feen it noticed by feveral writers on the fubject of Hadley’s 
quadrant, and remedies offered for obviating it; fome of which 
are of nearly twenty years ftanding. | 

Another remark, from Mr. Nicholfon’s Navigation, is, 
that obfervers at fea generally chufe to ftand in the fhip’s waift, 
when they take altitudes, becaufe the height of the eye above 
the water is not fo much altered by the motion of the fhip. 
The writer of this article has been at fea for many years, both 
in king’s fhips and merchantmen, and he declares that the 
remark isnew tohim. We ought to have premifed that this 
obfervation occurs under the article of Aftronamical Ob- 
fervations at land with the Hadley’s Odtant and Sextant; 
which follow furveying, and include, alfo, the methods of 
making obfervations at fea with that inftrument, for finding 
the latitude and Jongitude of the fhip, the variation of the 
compafs, and feveral other articles, neceflary to be underftood 
by every mariner. 

We are next prefented with * A Courfe of Pra&tical Geo. 
metry on the Ground,’ by Ifaac Landman, Profeflor of Fortifi- 
cation and Artillery to the Royal Military Academy at Wool. 
wich : of which, if we may judge from the compliments paid to 
the author of it in the preface, Mr. Adams thinks very dif- 
ferently from us. 

The volume concludes with ¢ An Efiay on Perfpeftive, anda 
Defcription of fome Inttrument for facilitating that uleful Art ;’ 
and here Mr. Adams has Jaid down a great number of element. 
ary principles, in a manner which, we conceive, will be very 
ufeful tomany perfons. On the whole, though we diflent from 
the opinion of Mr. Adams in fome points, we can neverthelefs 
give it as our unbiafled judgment that his work has unqueftions 
able merit, and will be found of great ufe ia a very confiderable 
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Arr. V. Antiquities of Ireland: By Edward Ledwich, LL.B: 
M. R.I. A. and F. A.S. of London and Scotland. 4to. pp. 
484. 21. 2s. boards. Dublin, Grueber; London, Dilly. 

HEN we meet witha profefled antiquary, who is, at the 
fame time, aman of general learning, cultivated tafte, 
liberality of fentiment, and a correct and elegant writer, (in- 
ftances of which, in fuch happy union, are not very common, ) 
we accompany him in his literary and fcientiic excurfions, 
with rare and peculiar fatisfaction. Such aman, fucha writer, 
is Mr. Ledwich,—whofe entertaining and inftructive perform- 
ance we now, without farther preamble or ceremony, but with 
fincere pleafure, introduce to the acquaintance of our readers. 

—His valuable work ought to have been fooner noticed in our 

Review : but interruptions, with the unpleafant detail of which 

we fhall not trouble our readers, or ourfelves, have retarded its 

appearaiice. 

Mr. Ledwich is very fenfible that he has powerful prejudices 
and great names to combat : he knows that it would have been 
a more eafy and more popular tafk, had he applied to a con- 
firmation and elucidation of the I[rifh mythologic hiftory: 
“butthen, (he adds,) I fhould have proclaimed my ignorance 
of its fictitious origin, of the low elftimation in which it is held 
by the learned and inquifitive of every country; and what 
would have been infinitely more blameabie, I fhould have 
written again{t the conviction of my own mind.’ He there- 
fore courageoufly oppofes, and not unfrequently cenfures and 
ridicules, the ftrange aflertions and puerile abfurdities which 
have been advanced and maintained on the fubject. 
~ Mr. Ledwich’s work is divided into nineteen eflays ; perhaps 
the moft proper methcd of reviewing it may be, to offer a 
fhort account of each. | 
— The colonization of the country in early ages, is naturally 
the firft topic which falls under Mr. Ledwich’s view. What 
will our old friend Mr. O’Halloran * fay to the utter and con- 
temptuous rejection, not only of the tale of Noazh’s grand- 
daughter and Partholanus, but al/o of the Milefian colony, on 
which that gentleman defcants with fo much enthufiafm and 
confidence, and, as it muft be allowed, with confiderable in- 
genuity ’—To a mind, zealous like his for the glory of his 
country, and enamoured with its ancient honours, how un- 
grateful muft be thefe humiliating accounts !—Of the four 
grand clafles by whom ancient Europe was poflefled, Mr. Led- 
wich fixes on the firft, the Celtes, who extended themfelves 
from the Bofphorus Cimmerius on the Euxine to the Cimbric 





* See M. Rev. for Jan. 1779, vol. Ix. p. 4. 
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Cherfonefe of Denmark, difperfing themfelves over Weftern 
Europe and her ifles. This tribe, having colonized England 
and Scotland, pafled from the latter country into Ireland. 
Thefe were difturbed by the Firbelgs, a branch of the fecond 
clafs, or great Scythian fwarm, which, ifluing from Perfia, 
difperfed into every part of Europe. Under the name of Bel- 
gz, they came from the northern coafts of Gaul, and are faid 
to have occupied no inconfiderable portion of Britain and 
of Ireland, long before the arrival of the Romans: but the 
age in which they thus fettled is alike uncertain with that of 
their predeceffors the Celtes. “The Piéts and Scots from Scan- 
dinavia, and with them the Saxons, claiming the fame Scythian 
origin, are apprehended to have made their incurfions, and to 
have fixed their abode in fome part of the Ifland, about, and 
after the time of, the Chriftian zra. ‘Thefe different emi- 
grants, as they arrived, intermixed with the Celtes; and their 
intrufions, under various names, feem not to have ceafed till 
about the 12th century.—This is an outline, and a very brief 
one, of Mr. Ledwich’s fyftem of colonization ; not founded, 
he fays, on hypothefis and etymology, but on the furer bafe of 
written authorities, compared with and illuitrating each other ; 
and which, while it difpels obfcurities, cafts a fteady and 
bright light on every branch of Irifh antiquities. 

The fucceeding chapter contains The Hiffory and Antiquities 
of Glendaloch, in the County of Wicklow: ‘This place feems to 
have been a favourite feat of fuperitition from the earlieft ages ; 
and Chriftian miffionaries, remarks this writer, were forced to 
adopt the high pretenfions and conjuring tricks of their heathen 
predeceffors. They found it indifpenfably neceflary to pro- 
cure fome /aint, under whofe protection the inhabitants might 
live fecure from temporal and fpiritual evils. At a lofs for a 
patron, they adopted a practice common throughout Europe 
inthe dark ages, that of perfonifying rivers, mountains, and 
places. This cuftom had reached Ireland: and now the 
mountain Keun at Glendaloch, was to be metamorphofed into 
Saint Kevn. Kevn is the name of many mountains in Wales, 
noticed by Camden. This is an original Celtic word, for 
which the Irifh in after ages fubftituted the Teutonic drum, 
introduced by the Belgic colonies.~-Glendaloch was once a 
city, with feveral churches, the remains of which are here 
defcribed ; and though Mr. Ledwich acknowleges it ¢ a pofi- 
tive fact that few of the faints, who adorn the legends of this 
country, ever had exiftence,’ yet, left his work fhould be 
reckoned defe&tive, he proceeds to detail fome of the monkifh 
tales concerning St. Kevn, alias, St. Coemgene: but he re- — 
counts chiefly to expofe. 
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The hiftory of the Irifh Culdees forms an inftructive and en- 


tertaining eflay : the name Culdee, which has given rife to tan- 
ciful conjectures, is derived, no doubt, from Cole Deum, fig- 
nifying that they were worfhippers and fervants of the true 
God. ‘This monaftic order commenced in this remote part of 
the world, in the 6thcentury. Columba is known to have 
been its founder: he waseminent, and fo were his followers, 
for a more rational piety, and ufeful knowlege, although not 
entirely free from fuperftition. ‘ Diftinguifhed (fays this 
writer,) for letters and an inviolable attachment to religion, 
their adverfaries, devoted to the Romifh fee, have configned 
their name and tenets to oblivion; while others of inferior me- 
rit are pompoufly brought forward, and extolled for virtues 
which they never pollefled, and for actions which they never 
performed.’ Very few writers have done juftice to the Cul- 
dees: ‘I hey were too much attached to fimple truth and pure 
Chriftianity, to find favour with thofe who aimed at wealth apd 
power, and enjoyed the temporary benefit of human tmpofitions 
and prevailing ignorance. Even Bede, venerable as he was, 
though he allots them great and juft commendation, cannot 
avoid pafling fome cenfuie on them, and feems to have re- 
garded them as {chifmatics, in the worft fenfe of that word.— 
To reftore them to deferved refpect is the object of this dif- 
fertation.—Hy, Hu, or lona, (fo called from its oval or egg- 
like fhape,) one of the Hebrides, has been rendered famous 
for ages by the monaftery which Columba erected on it. Bede, 
intending fome reficction on him and his fuccefiors, fays, 
“¢ It is true they followed uncertain rules in the obfervation of 
the great feftival—only practifing fuch works of charity and 
piety, as they could learn from the prophetical, evangelical, and 
apoftolical writings.” 

‘ Their warmeft panegyrift (obferves Mr. Ledwich, with a can- 
dour which does him honour,) could not pronounce a finer eulogium 
onthe purity of their faith, and the integrity of their practice. It 
is true, they did not adopt the corruptions of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, or the fuperttitions which had contaminated Chriftianity. 
For centuries they preferved their countrymen from the baleful con- 
tagion, and at length fell a facrifice in defence of their ancient faith. 
—Superftition found them her moft determined foes.—The Culdees 
continued, until a new race of monks arofe, as inferior to them in 
learning and piety, as they furpaffed them in wealth and ceremonies, 
by. which they captivated the eyes, and infatuated the minds of men. 
—The conduct of the Romanifts towards them was uniformly perfe- 
cuting in every place.—The Romith emiflaries were obliged to exert 
all their cunning to remove the prejudices in their favour, and where 
force could not, feduétion often prevailed :—at laft they loft all their 
privileges, their old inftitutes, and retained barely the name of 
their priitine celebrity,’ ' 
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It was natural, in this fhort hiftory, to take notice of two 
celebrated monks, Aidan and Finan, who, on application to 
the king of the Pits or Scots, were fent from the little Jrifh 
fraternity at Hy, to re-eftablifh fome chriftian churches in 
England. This has been confidered as a fact militating againft 
Englifh epifcopacy, or unfavourable to that hierarchical fuc- 
ceflion, of which fome perfons have been difpofed to boaft. 
Mr. Ledwich does not view the faé& as hoftile to the claims of 
bifhops, but he expreffes himfelf briefly and rather obfcurely 
on the fubject. 

This elfay concludes with an account of Mondincha in the 
county of ‘Sipperary, andits antiquities. In this ifland ftood 
a Culdean abbey and church, where feveral of the order re- 
fided ; and it appears, that in 1185 they ‘had not conformed to 
the reigning fuperftition : they devoutly ferved God, (fays our 
hiftorian,) in this wild and dreary retreat, facrificing al] the 
flattering profpe€ts of the world for their ancient doctrine and 
difcipline.’——-We have fome entertaining particulars relative to 
this ifland, accompanied with fenfible remarks concerning Co- 
lumba, and the particular office (of late years) appointed for 
celebrating his feftival : for it appears that he was not fuppli- 
cated in Ireland as a patron-faint before the year 1741. Our 
author, for the fake of the more enlightened Roman catholics, 
expofes fome wilful miftakes committed by the compiler of this 
office. —‘ The detediion, (fays he,) of thefe errors, and many 
more that will be brought forward inthe courfe of this work, 
cannot but have a happy influence in opening the eyes of every 
rational man, who mutt fee with concern, the unjuftifiable at- 
tempts that have been made to enthral the underftanding by bold 
fictions, and grofs untruths.’ 

The chapter which next occurs, is ingenious and learned: 
it treats of the Ogham charaéters, and alphabetic elements of the 
Trifh language. ‘he famous infcription on Callan mountain, 
an account of which was prefented to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a few years ago, by Colonel Vallancey *, here finds 
its overthrow ; at Jeaft the imaginations about it are attributed 
to credulity, or toa defire of advancing fomething furprizing 
and marvellous. Concerning the Ogham characters, we can 
enly remark that they appear to be Runic (fecret) marks, 
borrowed fromthe Roman notes ufedin divinations, &c. and 
afterward employed to magical and deceitful purpofes by the 
chiefs and priefts of the barbarians. —With refpect to the al- 
phabetic elements of the ancient Irifh, itis probable that they 
were received from the Britons and Saxons, who, in their 





* See Archaeologia, vol. vii. p. 276. and M. Rev. vol. lxxiv. p.269. 
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turn, derived them from the Romans.—-For the illuftration and 
proof of this conjecture, the reader muft at his leifure confult 
this compendious effay. 

Conneéted with the foregoing fubject is the diflertation on 
antient lrifh coins. Here, as in other inftances, this fenfible and 
accurate writer lowers the towering ambition and mortifies the 
pride of feveral of his countrymen : 

‘ The date (fays he) of the earlieft Grecian coins is about 8co 
years before the incarnation, and that of the Roman five centuries 
later ; we muft then be at a lofs to difcover by what rules Irifh anti- 
quaries conduét their inquiries concerning Irifh money, for they are 
evidently not thofe of learning and good fenfe, as then they would 
have produced fomething rational and fober on the fubject; whereas 
we fee nothing but the wildeft whimfies, and all the exorbitance of 


_romantic and licentious affertion. —Our writers, with unblufhing con- 


fidence, affure us, gold was found and refined here a thoufand years 
before Chritt ; and mints erected, and filver coined five hundred 

ears before the fame event :—but in vain we inquire for the coins of 
thefe ideal mints.’ 


The barbarifm of the natives, to a late period, furnifhes fuf- 


ficient reafon to confider the above as idledreams. Diodorus 


Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, &c. agree in this defcription ; nor 
does it appear that any different inference is to be drawn from 
an uncertain and obfcure paflage in Tacitus, which has fome- 
times been oppofed to the former, and which is here carefully 
confidered and explained. 

Itis concluded with great probability, that the gold and fil- 
ver, afcribed to the Irifh, were not coins, but rings, neck- 
laces, &c. &c. brought from other countries: even Romar 
money, acquired by the Irifh in confequence of their con- 
nection with Britain, did not circulate as a medium of trade, but 
was manufadtured into ornaments. 

« There was no mint, in Ireland, (it is added,) antecedent to the 
ninth century, and that, ereéted by the Oftmen, (of Scythian de- 
fcent, from Scandinavia,) and their coins were only current among 
themfelves, and are therefore found only in their garrifons and fet- 
tlements.— However extraordinary it may appear, the ftriéteft in- 
quiry, I believe, will prove it true, that not before the middle of 
she 14th century did Englith money pafs among the Irith.’ 

The Latin word pecunia has. frequently deceived inquirers 
into thefe fubjeéts.—They have fuppofed it always to mean 
coined money ; whereas cattle, as the word originally import- 
ed, or property of any kind, is intended, referring to a trade 
by barter or exchange of goods, 


« The tales thenof our bards and feanachies of the abundance of 


- gold, filver, and coined money, are unfounded, and of the fame 
‘ttamp with that of Hector Boethius, who tells us that Donald, whom 
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all confefs to be a fictitious king of Scotland, minted gold and 
filver, A. D. 199. A ttory rejected with juft contempt by the anti- 


quaries of that kingdom. ; 
« Edward III. in the 5th year of his reign, direéted a new coinage 


for Ireland, as he did for England; but as there are no fpecimens 
of the former, it is likely his intentions were never carried into ex- 
ecution. That the Irith did not adopt money as a ftandard for efti- 
mating the value of things about 70 years after, we have evidence in 
Mac Murrogh the prince of Leiniter’s horfe being rated at 400 
cows.’ 

Having farther remarked, that an account of the priory of 
Athaffel, in the county of Lipperary, is attached to this ar- 
ticle, it is more than time that we proceed to, 

Obfervations on the ftone-roofed Chapels of the ancient lrifh: 

© If Vitruvius, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, Dion Caffius, and Hero- 
dian, who profeffedly or incidentally treat of the domeftication of the 
Jrifh in their feveral ages, record nothing but traits of barbarifm, in- 
civility, and a total want of architecture, where could the Irith ac- 
quire ideas of the Egyptian and Grecian ftyles of building? ‘There 
mutt be either a ftrange confpiracy among ancient writers to wr 
fent the truth, and deceive mankind, or what is delivered by Stukely 
and Irith antiquaries of the wonderful proficiency of the Druids in 
the arts and fciences, is deftitute of reality. The latter had abfurd 
fyitems to fupport, the former ftated matters of fact and notoriety. 
Jmpartiality and truth are ever found among thofe who have no in- 
ducement to fwerve from them. 

© Vix equidem credar fed cum fint praemia falh 
Nulla, ratam teftis debet habere fidem. 

« Mr. O’Conor grants our buildings in the 6th century were mean, 
and yet he {peaks of magnificent ones many ages before, without 
condefcending to explain the occult caufes of this degradation, and 
at length final extinétion of archite€ture among us.’ 

‘ From every evidence fupplicd by antiquity, it is certain, the 
Trifh had neither domettic edifices or religious ftructures of lime and 
ftone, antecedent to the great northern invafion in the gth century.’ 


The Oftmen who came over at that time then alfo embraced 
Chriftianity ; and they did this, in agreement with the tenets 
and forms of their countrymen in England. The firft ftruc- 
tures of the Oftmen, and the firft buildings with mortar ig 
Ireland, were ffone-roofed chapels for reliques.—This account 
our author endeavours to fupport, and accompanies it with a 
defcription of fome of thefe chapels; the largeft and beft of 
which feems to be Cormac’s chapel at Cafhel. 

A Review of the Irifh Literature in the middle Ages.—Mr. 
Ledwich, while he rejects the tales of craft and fuperftition, 
with the pretenfions of folly, is not indifferent to the honour 
of oe country, fo far as it can be fupported by reafon and 
truth i— 
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« As I confine myfelf folely (he fays,) tothe ftate of learning in 
Trelandin the middle and dark ages, I am the better able to pay an 
undivided attention to this intcrefling fubject, yet, without pre- 
fuming to think I haveexhaufied or even exhibited in the extent, or 
with the erudition that others might have done. The lives and mi- 
racles of faints, monatlic rules, and all the fuppofititious and apocryphal 
trath that crowd the pages of Ware’s writers and Harris’s additions, I 
leave to the credulity and illuftration of others, dwelling only on 

“ thofe parts of folid learning worthy of rational inquiry, and which 
form the only true grounds of national fame and honour.’ 

In the fifth century, at which he begins his inquiries, he can 
difcover no other adequate caufe of the quick advances made 
in literature, but the emigration of the Britifh clergy: they 
fled from the invafions of the Anglo-Saxons. ‘lhe fame ac- 
count is given of the fixth age; aud of the feventh it is faid, 

¢ The religious eftablifhments in this and the preceding century, 
with the fecurity that letters enjoyed in our ifle from the convulfions 
of furrounding nations, made her the fchool of learning to the Wett- 
érn world. But acaufe, hitherto unobferved and equally powerful in 
its operation, tended to fill Ireland with learned men, and that was 
the difcouragement of literature by the Roman pontiffs. Hence the libe- 
tal and ingenious were neceflarily driven to this ifle to acquire the ra- 
diments of knowlege, as papal injunctions had no force here. And 
hence the fuperiority of the Britith and Irifh clergy in all their difputes 
with their dantagonifts about baptifm, Eafter, the tonfure, and other 
ceremonies and rites. A {uperiority which feverely galled the Romifh 
party, and retarded their influence and innovations.’ 

The Irith are faid to have received moft cheerfully the num- 
bers of ftrangers who arrived, and to have fupplied them, with 
out any recompence, with food, books, and inftru@tion.—So 
zealous and dilinterefted a love of learning, this writer ob- 
ferves, is unparalleled in the annals of the world !—Inftead of 
queftioning this exclufive affertion, we fhall only remark that 
fuch conduct is really honourable to the hiftory of our fifter- 
kingdom.—In the eighth century, the fame account is con- 
tinued, and confirmed by fo refpeCtable a writer as Mofheim ; 
who remarks, that.the Hibernians were lovers of learning, and 
diftinguifhed themfelves in thofe times of ignorance, by the 
culture. of the fciences, beyond al! other European nations. 
Darknefs, however, foon approached ; the mufes began to de- 
fert their ancient feat, and to feck protediion in foreign climes 
from what this writer fo conftantly terms the Ofman or Danith 
invafion. ‘Among the diftinguifhed emigrants from Ireland on 
this occafion, in the ninth age, was Joannes Scotus Erigena ; 
of whom, as alfoof fome other confiderable perfons before and 
after this: period,. the reader will find in this volume feveral par- 
ticulars.x—Still in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, 
this country ?s faid to have preferved a degree of literary repu- 
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tation, though fhe could not efcape the contagion and infelicity 
of the times : 

‘ We fee (our hiftorian remarks,) the viciffitudes of human affairs 
had not, for many ages, obfcured our literacure, or drawn over this 
favoured ifle the dark veil of ignorance or illiteracy. But what nei- 
ther domettic convulfions, the cruel ravages of barbarians, or all-+ 
devouring time, could effect, was quickly accomplifhed by the eita- 
blithment of a corrupt religion. We no fooner embraced that of 
Rome than we loft our genius and fuperiority. Rien de plus funefle 
pour le progres de Lefprit humain, que la réligion mal-entendue, cs 
pouffce jufqu’ a la fuperflition, au fanatifine, et a la tyrannie *.” 

Mofheim, to whom we have referred above, fpeaks fa- 
vourably in this refpeét alfo of the Irifh, ** known in the eighth 
century by the name of Scots, as the only divines who refufed 
to difhonour their reafon by fubmitting it implicitly to the dics 
tates of authority. They viewed, with contempt, the pitiful 
compendiums of theology, extracted from the fathers, and 
which the unlearned ecclefiaftics of other countries accepted as 
oracles.” 

Antiquities of Devenifh, in the County of Fermanagh, are very 
briefly noticed at the end of this eflay: our antiquary feems 
principally to intend a correction of fome miftake which has 
been made concerning it: he informs us, that it was * origi- 
nally a Culdean eftablifhment, where the difciples of Saint 
Columba continued to exercife their piety and virtue, till 
overborne by fuperftition and an intolerant religion.’ 

Antient Forts and Cafiles conftitute another informing arti- 
cle: the antient Irifh, or Celtes, had no caftles; their woods 
ferved them for camps, and their marfhes for ditches. The 
Firbolgs feem to have introduced the rath, or hill, otherwife 
lios, the court, or mote, all fignifying a place where they af- 
fembled : the dun, or din, the fame as the Wellh dinas, was 
alfo a kind of fort introduced by thefe people: but Turgefius 
and his Oftmen are fuppofed to have formed the great number 
of earthen forts and caftles made of lime and ftone, the re- 
mains of which are fo numerous. More regular ftructures of 
this kind were raifed by the Englifh under Edward !. and 
Henry IJ, when they conquered the country. In after- 
times, 

‘ Thefe caftles multiplied prodigioufly; there were more in this 
ifland than perhaps on an equal furface in any other part of the 


world.—All thefe are exiiting monuments of the infelicity of former 


ages, when cruel and domeitic wars convulfed and defolated the 
ifland, leaving little morethan one million of wretched miferable be- 
ings to occupy this beautiful and fertile country. ‘The.final fettlement 
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of the kingdom at the revolution, and the cherifhing care of the il- 
luftrious houle of Brunfwick, gave usa regular government, and juft 
and equal laws; emancipated us from commercial reftraints, and pro- 
moted a f{pirit of induftry. Four millions of fouls now gratefully ac- 
knowledge fuch fignal bleffings, and devoutly pray for a continuance 
of them.’ 

Here, for the prefent, we take our leave of Mr, Ledwich: 
only remarking, that, at the end of this eflay, he acknow~ 
Jeges his obligation to Colonel Hayes of Avondale, for his 
generous countenance of this work, and for fome views here 
inierted. In the preface, he allo confefles himfelf largely in- 
debted to the Reverend Dean Coote, whofe public-{pirited 
exertions on feveral accounts appear to entitle him to the 


warmett praife. ’ 
' [To be continued. ] Hi. 
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Art. VI. 4 foort View of the Rife and Progre/s of Freedom in Mo- 
dern Europe, as conneéted with the Caufes which led to the French 
Revolution. ‘Yo which is added, a Refutation of certain erroneous 
and inflammatory Doétrines newly propagated, for the dangerous 
Purpofes of mifleading the People, and fubverting the eftablithed 
Order of Society. Addreffed to the Affociated Friends of the 
Britifh Conftitution. By Thomas Hearn, M.D. late Phyfician to 
the Britifh Fattory at Cadiz. 8vo. pp.132. 2s. 6d. Richard- 
fon. 1793. 


1% an agitated ftate of fociety, when the leaders of each party 

affume a confident air, and fpeak with a decifive tone; when 
the earneftnefs of debate has increafed into the violence of re- 
crimination; and when the ftruggle feems almoft ready to 
burft into tumult; there is too much reafon to fear that the 
gentle whifpers of moderation, however falutary, will not ob- 
tain a hearing. We are not without apprehenfion, that the 
temperate obfervations of the fenfible writer, to whom we are 
indebted for this work, may be overlooked amid the crowd 
of more dazzling publications which the ardour of politicians, 
or the violence of party, now daily obtrudes on the public. 
Yet we find in it fo many juft and candid remarks, and fenti- 
ments fo well fitted to appeafe the troubles of civil difcord, that 
we cannot but recommend it to the particular attention of our 
readers. 

Though Dr. Hearn addrefles his work to the aflociated 
friends of the Britifh conftitution, and writes againft Mr. Paine, 
he appears to be by no means a friend to any meafures which 
are inconfiftent with the liberty of the prefs, or with any of the 
eftablifhed rights of free citizens. ‘The fendamental idea of the 
work is, that knowlege is the true bafis of liberty, and that 
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plans of political reformation and improvement ought to follow 


the {tate of public information. 

‘ May itnot, (Dr.H. afks,) with perfec confidence, be afferted, that 
an inftraéted and enlightened nation are incapable of fubmitting to the- 
grofs oppreffions of an arbitrary government, and that when this meafure 
of public knowledge has been once attained, the government mutt either 
become more moderate, jult, and conformable to the impreffions made 
on the mind of the community, or a revolution muft unavoidably en- 
fue; and that the degree of information of the whole people muft be 
ever confidered as the univerfal ftandard, by which the moderation, 
or feverity, of the government mutt be regulated ; this is the leading 
feature, the great criterion, by which the operations of the ruling 
powers muft be always determined; without it, all is confufion, all is 
error, and muft tend to diforder and anarchy. 

By this rule, the author examines the governments of Eu- 
rope, and fhews that the effential and radical error, which has 

ervaded almoft all of them, has been ‘ a neglect of the moft im- 
portant of all confiderations in the formation of a government, 
namely, the ftrong and irrefiftible influence which popular 
opinion, comprehending in the idea the general ftate of in- 
formation of the community at large, muft have upon the 
fteadinefs, energy, and duration of fuch government.’ Having 
enumerated feveral unfuccefsful efforts for freedom in the days 
of ignorance, he mentions, with exultation, its glorious triumph 
in the Netherlands over Spanifh pride and tyranny: 

‘ Feeblenefs and degeneracy are ever the charatteriftics of flaves; 
in this degraded {tate of man his faculties became fufpended and ener- 
vated: that energy of mind, that foul-infpiring enthufiafm which fires 
the breait of the patriot, and urges him on to atts of public beneficence, 
cannot be felt by the wretch who is a tyrant’s tool, and groans in 
fervitude. | 

‘ However, for the honour of human nature, we muft not omit to 
mention the noble, the immortal ftruggle of the Netherlands. The 
haughty, the imperious Philip was forced to fwallow the bitter draught, 
and was taught to know, that neither the armed hotts of extenfive 
empire, nor the united treafures of two hemifpheres, could fubdue the 
hardy minds and undaunted valour of what may be called a few naked 
fifhermen : afhamed and abafhed, he was obliged to retire from the 
inglorious conteft, and left to pofterity this great, this awful leffon, 
that whilft conquerors and tyrants perifh and pafs away from the re- 
cords of time, the public foul of freedom is invincible and immortal.” 


This brief hiftorical fketch is clofed with the following judi- 


cious remark: 

‘ Thus it is that civil and political eftablifhments mutft always keep 
pace with the illumination of the public mind, and change according 
to the variations of the ftate of man. Power has been conftantly con- 
ferred by, and wrefted from, the people, and as conftantly abufed. 
Uncontrouled authority feems to have a baneful influence on the hu- 


man heart, and few are the examples of permanent virtue, or ftri& 
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moderation, in that dangerous ftation. The hiftory of mankind, and 
the experience of ages, ftrongly entorce a belief that the multitude are 
incapable of governing themfelves, and hence are reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of confiding that important truft, which cannot be exercifed by 
the whole, to the virtue of onc, or ofa few; this delegation cannot, or, 
unfortuna:ely for mankind, has not hitherto been conferred, without 
giving up at the fame time fuch a proportion of power as precludes a 
pofibility of revoking the grant; fhould the delegate become corrupt 
or arbitrary, he is already pofleffed of the means of {upporting his 
authority by ufurpation; for authority maintained again{t the confent 
of the whole body of the people is virtually ufurpation 5 and againtt 
this abufe, when eftablifhed by military force, there is no remedy, no 
redrefs, other than infurrection. 

‘ Although the truth of this propofition cannot be denied, and that 
every people have a right to oppofe a fimilar flate of tyranny, 1t mutt 
be confefled that the experiment has been fometimes fatal, is always 
dangerous, and moft frequently unfucce(sful. 

‘« Such nearly has been the {tate of all the nations cn the Continent, 
very few excepted ; the people had not, from almoft time immemorial, 
been admitted to that uk and importance which their great pre- 
ponderance entitled them to in the feale of public affairs; delpifed and 
unprotected by that power, which they themfelves had armed for 
their defence and fecurity, they were abandoned to all the infults of 
unfeeling pride and the depredations of infatiable fquanderers; but 
this unnatural perverfion of the order of things muft have its hmits, 
the day of retribution was to come, whien the irrefiftible advancement 
of literature and {cience was to make the people fenfible of the enormity 
of their grievances, the importance of their claims, and at the fame 
time the juftice of their feeking effectual redrefs by the recovery of 
their loft privileges, , 

‘ If the moft moderate governments, however well organized, be 
defeétive in fome effential points, and found fubjeét to corruption and 
degeneracy, if not renovated and improved in proportion to the more 
general diffefion of knowledge, we muit not wonder that one founded 
on original injuitice, and fupported by an eftablithed fyftem of rapa- 
cioufnefs and oppreffion, fhould fall to the ground, and experience a 
more rapid decline; defpotic itates are ever expofed ro convulfions 
and danger; tyranny in the eye of reafon is not government; it is a 
ftate of violence, which muft be fupported by the fword: unqualified 
force and the ftrong law of neceflity may bind down the flave, intimi- 
date the turbulent, and reftrain the brave (if the laft can be fuppofed 
to exift under fuch governments): but muft not at length the very in- 
ftruments of fuch a power become more dangerous to the ufurper, 
than even the infurrection of the people? When ftanding armies be- 
come fenfible of their own ftrength, muft not the defpot himfelf fub- 
mit to their dictates? - The very banditti, whom he had hired for the 
bafe purpofes of maintaining his ufurpation, and intimidating his 
vaitals, muft ultimately become his matters. Hiftory has furnifhed us 
with many dreadful examples of military tyranny, and the Pretorian 
have not been the only bands that contributed to the full of empires ; 
but when nations began to emerge from that ftate of general ig- 
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norance which was fo indifpenfably neceffary to the exiltence and ex- | 
ercife of defpotic power, when the diifufion of knowledge became 
more univerfal, and extended to all ranks of the community, the 
foldier himfelf perceived that it was no longer his intereit to form part 
of a body which militated againft public freedom, and had been 
hitherto found inimical to the rights of the people; at length he be- 
came fenfible that his military appointment was neither irreconcileable 
with the prior claims of focial duty, nor oppofite to his obligations as 
a citizen; and confidered the trade of war, as it had been carried on, 
to be no other than an artful fyftem, eftablifhed on the ruins of feudal 
barbarity, formed for the purpofes of ambition, the fupport of tyrants, 
and the deftruction of his fellow-creatures. 
« Hence it is evident, that governments muft become more equitable 
and mild, according to the progrefs of knowledge and a more en- 
; lightened ftate of civil fociety. An ignorant and unlettered people | 
can patiently fubmit to the moft outrageous acts of violence and op- | 
reflion, and fleep over their chains with an indifference bordering on | 
brutal Rupidity; the moft fertile and favoured regions of the earthy: | 
where freedom, joined hand in hand with liberal knowledge, had once 
brought forth, nurtured, and matured, the faculties of man, where 
genius fmiled, and civil life had gained its ultimate perfection, where 
polifhed Greece had reared the empire of refinement and of reafon, 
have for ages languifhed in decay and hopelefs fervitude, and bend 
beneath the iron fway of haughty Ottoman; the plains, where Tyre 
and Carthage ftood, are now the prey of rude barbarians, and the 
fport of rufian power; the peaceful Hindoo has, from the remoteft 
time, fubmitted calmly to the yoke of fucceflive tyrants, and feems to 
have taken no intereft in the fcenes of rapine and flaughter that con- 
{tantly furrounded him: the influence of a mild climate, an abundant 
foil, his habits of life, religion, and rigid temperance, ,together with 
his contented ignorance, all contribute to enervate his mind, and 
render him incapable of refiftance; yet it would not feem unreafonable 
to believe, that all thefe pliyfical and moral caufes woald not alone be 
fufficient to retain him in that ftate of fhameful humiliation, were his 
mind enlightened ; were the art of reafoning known in his country ; 
were feminaries, colleges, univerfities, academies of {cience and belles 
' lettres, libraries, and a public education eftablifhed, it may be pre- 
famed that even the Hindoo himfelf would be roufed from his Jethar- 
gic inaction, and ftand forth in bold vindication of the rights of 
humanity.’ 
After thefe general obfervations, Dr. H. proceeds to the 
confideration of the prefent ftate of politics in Europe. The 
caufe of the downfall of the French monarchy, in his opinion, 
was, that the government did not learn, from the barbarous 
policy of other defpotic governments, that, in order to fecure 
permanency to ufurpation, and uncontrouled dominion over 
the perfons and property of the people, it was neceflary to pre- 
ferve the fame arbitrary influence over their intelles. 
With refpec& to the general principles of government, 
though Dr. H. ftrenuoufly oppofes the method of reforming go- 
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vernment by referring all redrefs of grievances to elementary 
aflemblies of the whole mafs of the people; and is of opinion 
that Mr. Paine’s republican fyftem (imany parts of which he 
diftinétly examines,) cannot be fuccefsfully carried into effect, 


except where the mafs of the people poflefs extraordinary de- 

rees of wifdom and virtue; yet he admits that men are, or 
fhould be, politically equal, and are entitled to the protection 
and participated advantages of that fociety of which they are 


members. 

Concerning privileged orders, his opinion is thus exprefled : 

¢ Though I find myfelf obliged to differ with Mr. P—e in fome points, 
I muft confefs that his ideas concerning the hereditary nobility, {uch as 
it is in many countries in Enrope, and the influence fo inevitably con- 
nected therewith, appear to me to merit the particular attention of 
wife governments; the entailing the honours conferred on a deferving 
and diftinguithed citizen, on his undeferving and profligate pofterity, 
takes off that ftimulus which excites to public virtue and acts of heroi{fm, 
and probably has a tendency to debilitate and enervate the human 
mind —the privileges annexed to that high rank may become dangerous 
in fome forms of government; and, in all, ariftocratical afcendancy 

fhould be guarded againit by fome powerful counterpoife.’ 

On the fubje& of reform, Dr. H. is an enemy to precipitate 
and violent innovations, and thinks it unreafonable that the 
prefent race fhould be facrificed for the convenience of pofterity : 
but he acknowleges that modern governments abound with ab- 
furdities and abufes, and that the growth of general knowlege 
and rational inquiry has been fuch, as will oblige the ruling 
powers to lower their tone, and to relax their feverity. At 
the fame time that he ftrongly exprefles his difapprobation of 
the method in which political renovation has of late been 
attempted in France, he has the candour to own that it would 
not be inconfiftent with the dignity of the Englifh government, 
to borrow from the French what may be applied to public uti- 
lity, and to learn wifdom from their extravagance: 

« If to remove thofe baneful diftinétions which embitter all the 
fweets of fociety, and to unite the fubjects of a great empire under the 
common banner of Chriftian love and indifcriminate proteétion—if to 
blot out for ever the memory of thofe unhappy feuds, which have 
divided them into faétions, and were the caufe why men of the moft 
Lberal principles were almoft obliged to confider each other with an 
eye of difcontent and jealoufy—if to grant an equal Participation of 
the advantages of an unrivalled and envied conftitution to all defcrip- 
tions of men, who difcharge the duties of good citizens and loyal fub- 
jects, and who look up with an eye of confidence to the liberality of 
the times and the generofity of their rulers—if to make it the intereft 
as well as duty of every individual to refpeét, revere, and defend a 
conftitution from the advantages he may obtain by its proteétion and 


juftice, and not tempt him to curfe it as a partial, depraved, and 
abfurd 
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abfurd fyftem of intrigue and monopoly—if to encourage all denomi- 
nations of Chriftians, without diftinétion of feét, to join in the fame 
caufe of cultivating philanthropy and focial affection, and of thanks 
and gratitude to that enlightened country, which united all the rights 
of confcience with the only true rights of man—if, I fay, fome fuch 
wile, fome fuch prudent plan of conciliation be not adopted, no im- 


rovement can be attempted. 
‘ This fhould be the firft preliminary ftep towards reform, as 


without it no reform can be effectual, juft, or permanent; the nation, 
which is difunited by religious animofity, is ever expofed to faction, 
as containing within itfelf the feeds of difcontent and political hatred. 
In acountry thus circumftanced, it would be imprudent, it would be 
madnefs, to agitate the already unorganized mafs of the people by 
innovations or reforms. Where men cannot poflibly be brought to 
agree about their common interefts—where the advantages of one 
party neceffarily include: the oppreflion of others, the government 
cannot, without danger, relax thofe fprings fo neceflary for the pre- 


fervation of public peace and civil order. 
‘ Unhappy the people who are divided amongft themfelves, and 


ftill more unhappy the government which is reduced to the neceflity of 
fomenting domettic broils, in order to preferve its influence—where 
the caufes of acrimony and difcontent are fuffered to exift in the ftate, 
it becomes the fport of every wind; the fmalleft {park excited by ac- 
cidental difguft is fufficient to blow up the torch of fedition, and roufe 
a flame which can be extinguifhed only by fhedding the blood of thou- 
fands.’ 

Abounding as this pamphlet certainly does with fentiments 
of freedom, we were furprized to find in it an affertion, that 
the promulgation of an opinion, acknowleged to be perfectly 
indifferent in itfelf, (namely, ** that the fucceffion to thrones 
and empires does not fo much depend on old-fafhioned ftatutes, 
the jargon of the law, or the affumed authority of precedent, as 
upon the fovereign voice of the elementary aflemblies of the 
nation convened, and conftituting the perfonal focial com- 
pact,””) fhould, in a juft, moderate, and well-regulated go- 
vernment, be confidered as wanton, inflammatory, and fedi- 
tious. Such doctrines are certainly contrary to the general 
fpirit of this liberal pamphlet, and even to its exprefs Jan- 
guage. The confent and approbation of the people the author 
aflerts to be the moft eflential point, the indifpenfable condition, 
on which the Kings of England have held their high office; 
and again, * In the tenure and hereditary fucceffion of the crown 
of England, muft be ever comprehended the idea of the confent 
and approbation of the community, which, though not formally, 
yet virtually implies the election of the people.’ Can it, then, 
ever be feditious for free citizens to affert thofe principles, to 
which the Britith conftitution itfelf owes its exiftence ? E 
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Art. VII. Travels round the World, inthe Years 1767, 
1771. By M. de Pagés, Captain in the French Navy, &c. &e. 
Tranflated from the French. Vol. IIL. 8vo. pp. 303. 5s. Boards. 
Murray. 1792. 


I" reviewing the firft two volumes of thefe travels *, we gave 
fome account of the author, and offered our reafons for ree 
commending his publication as authentic. “he volume now 
before us concludes the work. It contains an account of two 
voyages; the firft, toward the South Pole, in the years 1773, 
and 1774; (for the title page is incorrect +;) the fecond, to- 
ward the North Pole in 1776. 

The firft voyage was undertaken by order of the French 
government, for the purpofe of making difcoveries in the South 
Seas. In this expedition, M. de Pagés had no commifiion on 
board the fhip, but was invefted with the charge of whatever 
fervice on fhore the circumftances of the difcoverers might re- 
quire. His motive for accepting this charge was the hope of 
viewing human nature in * a ftate hitherto undifclofed to the 
eyes, and unperverted by the notions, of civilized nations.” Ac- 
cordingly, on the arrival of the fhip at the Cape of Good Hope, 
he prepared to make an excurfion into the country of the Hot- 
tentots, but was obliged to abandon his plan, for the following 
reafons: 

¢ The perfons, to whom I applied for fuch previous information as 
was neceflary to my entering on the expedition, feemed to look 
through a magnifier at every obflacle in my way; the ordinary me- 
thod of confidering undertakings that deviate from the beaten track 
of common experience. Befides, the Captain of the fhip urged many 
reafons to diffuade me from the execution of my plan,—reafons ne- 
verthelefs, which went upon the fuppofition of fuch a ftrange and im- 
probable coincidence of circumftances as might militate againft any 
homan proje&t whatever. I chofe therefore to facrifice to my duty all 
that interefting knowledge which I have no doubt might have been 
obtained on this occafion without the fmalleft inconvenience to the 
main obje& of our voyage. From this moment every flattering prof- 
pect with which I had fet out on this fervice in a great meafure va- 
nifhed; and | faw with fincere concern how little I could count on 
thofe intellectual attainments I hoped to have derived from my hav- 
ing a fhare in the expedition.’ 

After this honeft and mortifying confeffion on the part of 
M. de Pagés, no candid reader will expeét from him fuch va- 
riety of amufing incidents and inftructive obfervations as voy- 
ages of difcovery often afford :—but although he had no oppor- 
tunity of vifiting the country of the Hottentots, he gives the 


* See the Review for May 1791, art. 3. 
+ The date, page 2, is alfo an error of the prefs. 
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belt account of their manners that he could obtain from report 5 
and particularly with refpect to their language, (which he heard 
daily at the Cape,) he makes the following’ curious remark ; 

‘The language of the Hottentots is the moft fingular I have ¢ver 
met with. Befides innumerable gutturals, it contains many founds 
formed by preffling the tongue in a bent ftate againft the palate. It 
would perhaps be difficult to render what I mean better underftood 
than by the word clop, or clep; 2 found which feems to precede the 
main expreflion, and 1s repeated once or twice, according as the ob- 
je€t to which it is applied is more or lets important. I thought, how- 
ever, I could perceive that this initial flap of the tongue was only in- 
troductory to a primitive or criginal word. This uncouth found, I 
obferved, preceded likewife their numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c.’ 

There is more of fancy than of conviction in the latter part 
of this obfervation; it being fearcely credible that a man, in 
merely hearing a language, without underftanding it, fhould 
diftinguith radical from derivative words, or fo exactly difcover 
the ule of a particle of found. It ferves, however, to fhew the 
author’s laudable attention to whatever he thought worthy of 


notice. | 
We hope our readers will not blame us for inferting the fol- 
lowing extract, becaufe it relates a fact, unconnected indeed 
with the voyage, but which ought, for the honour of human 


nature, to be made as public as poflible, and to which the au- 


thor fays 


‘I fhould have found it difficult to give credit, had it not happened 
at this place the evening before my arrival ; and if, befides the public 
notoriety of the fact, I had not been an eye-witnefs of thofe vehement 
emotions of fympathy, blended with admiration, which it had juftly 
excited in the mind of every individual at the Cape. 

‘ A violent gale of wind {fetting in from north north weft, a veffel in 
the road dragged her anchors, was forcéd upon the rocks and bulged ; 
and while the greater part of the crew fell an immediate facrifice to 
the waves, the remainder were feen from the fhore ftruggling for 
their lives by clinging to different pieces of the wreck. The fea ran 
dreadfully high, and broke over the failors with fuch amazing fury, 
that no boat whatever would venture off to their affittance. Mean- 
while a planter, confiderably advanced in life, had come from his 
farm to be a f{pectator of the thipwreck ; his heart was melted at the 
fight of the unhappy feamen ; but knowing the bold and enterprizing 
fpirit of his horfe, and his particular excellence as a {wimmer, he in- 
ftantly determined to make a defperate effort for their deliverance. 
He alighted and blew a little brandy into his horfe’s noftrils, when 
again feating himfelf firm in his faddle, he inftantly rufhed into the 
midft of the breakers. At firft both difappeared ; but it was not long 
before they floated on the furface, and fwam to the wreck; when 
taking with him two men, each of whom held by one of his boots, 
he brought them fafe to fhore. This perilous experiment he repeated 
no feldomer than feven times, and faved fourteen lives tothe public ; 
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but on his return the eighth time, his horfe being much fatigued, 
and meeting a molt formidable wave, he loft his balance, and was 
overwhelmed in a moment. The horfe fwam fafe to land, but his 
gallant rider, alas, was no more.’ pp. 32, and feq. 


We cannot but lament that M. de Pages has omitted to in- 
fert the name of the perfon who performed this aftonifhing a& 
of heroifm. How few have merited fo well as this man the 
infcription, viro immortal: ! 

On the rth of July, the fhip left the Cape, and, on the 
2gth of Auguft, arrived at the ifle of France ; where, and in 
the ifland of Bourbon, two months were employed in taking in 
frefh provifions, and in repairing fome damage which the fhip 
had fuffered in a violent ftorm. 

During his ftay in thefe parts, M. de Pagés oblerved, 

¢ That both population and the productions of the foil in the ifle of 
Bourbon are, in a furprifing degree, fuperior to thofe of the tle of 
France. An appearance fo little expected induced me to make fome 
inquiry into its caufe ; and after informing myfelf refpecting the fuc- 
cours afforded to both fettlements by the mother country, I confider- 
ed this fact as a frefh proof of one of my old maxims, that fimplicity 
of manners, and the diligent cultivation of the foil, form the only folid 
bafis of a flourifhing population. ‘Thefe are the only arts known to 
the happy Bourbonnois : whereas the prevalence of vanity and intrigue 
in the ifle of France has damped its profperity, and greatly retarded 
thofe advantages expetted to flow from this ifland to our poffeffions 
in India.” pp. 54, 55. 

On the 2gth of O&ober 1773, the fhips took their departure 
from the ifle of France; and as this was, properly fpeaking, 
the commencement of the voyage for difcovery, M. de Pages 
mentions ‘ fome facts related by former voyagers, which had 
contributed to lead men’s minds to the idea of a fouthern con- 
tinent, and, at the fame time, the plan now intended to be pur- 
fued for its difcovery.’ 

Of thefe facts, the only material one, and which alone feems 


to have influenced the conductors of this voyage, is thus 
ftated :— 


‘ The fhips Eagle and Mary were equipped in the year 1738 by 
the French Eaft India Company, for the difcovery of a fouthera con- 
tinent; and, after reaching the parallel of 50° South latitude and 15° Eaft 
longitude from the meridian of Paris, lng quitted the above pa- 
rallel till they arrived at 35° Eaft. In the couric of this navigation 
they difcovered a promontory which, being feen on the 1ftof Janu- 
ary, they named Cape Circumcifion. But the ice, joined to a thick 
atmofphere, and heavy gales of wind, preyented their going on 


fhore,’ p. 57.* 
With 





* If any of our readers with to recollect what had been done 
toward the difcovery of a fouthern continent, previoufly to the voy- 
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With refpeét to the plan for the voyage now under confider- 
ation, the author fays, 

‘ We refolved to proceed Eaft until we fhould reach the latitude of 
38° or 40° with the longitude of 35° or 37°. in fearch of fome 
jand fuppofed to have been vifited by M. de Gonneville. But in the 
event of making no fuch difcovery, we meant to proceed to latitude 
50° and asnearly as poflible to the place where the Eagle and Mary 
quitted this parallel, and then to purfue the track of thofe fhips eaft~ 
Ward.’ 

This plan was accordingly purfued until the 14th of Decem- 
ber, when land was difcovered, confifting of two large and 
fome fmaller iflands ; one of the former was named Je de Re- 
union, and the other J/le de Crey. From the 14th of December, 
the fhips continued to cruize about the feveral coafts of thefe 
ilands, until the 6th of January 1774, when a party landed on 
the [ile de Reunion, and took potleffion of it as a new difcovery. 
This ifland lies in lat. 48° 217 S. and 66° 47” Eaft long. 
from Paris: the variation of the needle being 30° always 
toward the South Weft. ‘This ifland contains a {mall port 
fronting the South Eaft, anda rivulet of very good water ; 
the foil produces grafs feemingly of a rich quality, but no trees; 
nor were there any veftiges of a human habitation, 

‘ On the 18th of January (faysourauthor,) we quitted our cruize, 
which, from the extreme caution of the commander, we had continued 
without any voluntary deviation for the {pace of thirty days; and new 
fet fail for the ifland of Madagafcar.’ 


It is not furprizing that a man, fo ardent in enterprize, and 
fo fpirited in exertion, as our author feems to be, and who 
wifhed to do fo much, fhould be difcontented at feeing fo little 
done : but candor forbids us to acquiefce in the oblique cenfure 
of the commander, which is contained in the laft citation, un- 
lefs we were more fully acquainted with his inftruCtions. If 
he duly purfued thefe with refpect to the time and ftation of his 
cruize, he did his duty ; and he would have been blameable, as 
a profeifional man, if he had even fuccefsfully exceeded his or- 
ders. After all, this expedition ought not to be confidered 
as ufelefs or unimportant; for, on examining the charts of other 
voyages, we do not find the exact courfe of thefe French fhips 
laid down inany of them. A certain part of the ocean hitherto 
unknown has therefore been carefully explored ; and to have 
difcovered and afcertained the pofition of a fingle ifland, af- 
fording a fafe harbour and frefh water in thofe unfrequented 





ages performed by the Englith under the prefent reign, they will find 
a clear and compendious account of it in the introduction to Cooke’s 
fecond voyage publifhed in 1777. 


feas, 
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feas, may prevent the lofs, or remedy the diftrefs, of future na- 


wegators. 
On their arrival at Madagafcar, the author fays, 


¢ My chief obje& was to ftudy the manners and principles of aCtion 
in the people, whofe great population and original fettlement, pro- 
bably extremely ancient, feemed to militate with the notion of find- 
ing fimplicity of chara¢ter in their prefent circumftances. Some faint 
traces of religion, much fuperftition, no public mode of religious 
worfhip, gleams of goodne/s, alternate examples of cowardice and 
courage, a ftrong propenfity to fufpicion, the ufual mark of treachery ; 
ufages in fhort in flat contradiction to every thing like delicacy of 
fentiment and good morals among other men, are particulars which, 
if true, well deferve fome invefligation.’ 

For this purpofe, M. de Pagés left the fhip, and went to re- 
fide in a village at fome diftance from the port, and entirely 
free from the company of Europeans. Here, principally, he 
collected the materials of the account which he gives of the 
natives ; and which, though compendious, cannot but be cu- 
rious and fatisfactory, becaufe it is given by a man who relates 
what he actually faw, and whofe mind was habituated to ob- 
ferve and to reflect. . 

The paflage from Madagafcar to Breft affording no remark- 
able occurrences, we fhall now proceed to the confideration of 
the author’s voyage toward the North Pole; the objedts of 
which may be briefly {tated in his own words: 


« Having in former voyages vifited many parts of the terraqueous 
globe in diiferent latitudes, I had opportunities of acquiring a con- 
fiderable knowledge of climate in the torrid as well as in the tempe- 
rate divifions of the earth; ina fubfequent voyage I made it my bu- 
finefs to be equally well informed refpecting the reputed inhofpitable 
genius of the South feas; and upon my return from that expedition, 
J entertained not the fmalleft doubt, that there exilts a peculiar and 
perpetual rigour in the Southern hemifphere.’ 

‘ I wifhed to furvey the climates in the vicinity of the pole, in their 
whole extent North and South; to compare them, and to contraft 
their peculiarities with thofe of the torrid zone, all round the globe ; 
for the accomplithment of which purpofes, there was now but little 
wanting excepta voyage to the North feas. As I withed likewife to 
bring under one view the various obftacles arifing from the ice, 
which have impeded the refearches of navigators in thofe feas, I was 
prepared to continue my voyage northward to as high a latitude as 
poflible. | hoped alfo to be able to fay, from my own obfervation, 








whether any land actually exifts northward from the coaft of Green- 
land ; and in fine to confult the gratification of a private curiofity, by 
attending to fuch objects of natural hiftory as might fall in my way, 

particularly the native animals of thofe feas.’ 
As .M. de Pagés obtained from his government no encou- 
ragement, but only permiflion, to. engage in this voyage, he 
could 
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could find no better method of performing it than by taking 
his paflage on board a Dutch veffel bound to Spitzbergen. On 
the 16th of April 1776, the fhip failed trom the Pexel, and on 
the 16th of May was a little way North of 81°, the highett la- 
titude which fhe reached: 

« Being now ({ays the author,) lefs than an hundred and eizhty 
leagues from the pole, the idea of {fo fall a diftance ferved effectually 
to awaken my curiofity. Had I been able to in{pire my fellow-voy- 
agers with {entiments fimilar to my own, the winds and currents 
which at this moment carried us faft towards the pole, a region hi- 
therto deemed inacceflible tothe eye of mortals, would have been fa- 
lated with acclamations of joy. This quarter however is not the 
moft eligible for fuch an enterprize ; here the fea lying in the vicinity 
of thofe barks of ice, fo frequent a little further to the weft, is 
much too confined. Neverthelefs, when | confider the very change- 
able nature of the fhoals under whatever form, even in their molt 
crowded and compact ftate; their conftant changes and concuflions 
which break and detach them from one another, and the various ex- 
pedients that may be employed for freeing the fhip from confinement, 
as well as for obviating impending danger, 1 am far from viewing a 
voyage to the pole as a chimerical idea.’ 

From this paflage, it appears that the mafter of the Dutch 
veffel was determined to mind his own bufinefs only, and by no 
means to adopt any of our author’s ardor for difcovery. ‘he 
remainder of the book, therefore, contains little more than 
the ufual occurrences of a whaling voyage in the North feas:— 
but whoever has not perufed a recital of thefe occurrences in 
fome other work, will find them here related in a manner 
equally clear and interefting. 

We fhall conclude this article by apprizing our readers of 
fome philofophical and nautical topics, on which M. de Pagés, 
in different parts of this volume, has given his obfervations 
and opinion. The molt material of thefe will be found in the 
following extracts : 

‘ I had been anxious to afcertain by comparifon, whether fea water 
contains faltin greater quantity under the torrid than under the other 
ZOnes; and my experiments on this fubject ferved to thew, contrary 
to what I expected, that fea water is impregnated with falt in lefs 
quantity within than without the tropics.’ 

Thefe experiments were made on a hundred pounds of fea 
water, taken at the depth of ten fathoms, and weighed in 
water {cales. 

M de Pagés has given a table of thefe experiments, from 
which it appears that 100 1b. of fea water in 46° 127% Sy lat. 
gave 421b. of falt, andin 1° 16” only 3!ib.; and that in 74° 
N. lat. it gave 43lb. andin 4° 22” only 3ilb. thefe being 
the higheft and lowelt latitudes in which the experiments were 
made, and alfo the greateft and leaft quantities of falr, 
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With refpeét to afcertaining the longitude, the author fays, 
‘ at fun-rifing we faw the table of the Cape ; and | found from 
the bearing of the land that our longitude, as obferved by the 
megameter, erred only about two leagues; while the error of 
the fhip’s reckoning was no lefs than fifty-one leagues Eaft, 
Our obfervations with the megameter were much more accu- 
rate than thofe taken with the fextant.’ p. 7. On their arrival 
at the Ifle of France, ‘ the error of the fhip’s reckoning with re- 
{pect to longitude was thirty-four leagues and a half weftward, 
whilft that of the timekeeper (Berthoud’s) was next to nothing. 
From our examination of our timekceper here amd at Falfe- 
bay, we found it had gained only one minute twenty-four {e- 
conds in the fpace of an hundred and one days.’ 

On the rith of Auguft 1773, in 34° 48% S. lat. and 569 
48” E. long. from Paris, ‘a comet was feen from the fhip at 
half paft fix in the evening, in the Weft North Weft, at 
the elevation of 4°. The tail was towards the zenith, and 
confequently in oppofition to the fun, which was three quarters 
of an hour telow the horizon.’ The infrequent appearance of 
comets being the principal reafon of our knowing fo little of 
their nature, motion, and magnitude, we think it may be of 
importance to fcience to make the appearance of any of thefe 
bodies, in any part of the world, as generally known as poffible, 

We know not if the following hypothelis relative to the cli- 
mate of the northern feas be wholly new, but it is curious, and 
feems to be founded on obfervations repeatedly made : 

‘ The barometer ferves, ina great degree, to confirm an opinion 
I adopted upon my firft entering thefe frozen regions ; 1 mean, that 
the ice creates an atmofphere peculiar to itfelf, and differing from 
that cither of the feaor dry land. Inthete climates there exifts not a 
fingle cloud ; when the fky is overcait, the air feems loaded with an 
univerfal haze. When the fun fhines, the heavens prefently affume 
an uniform feremty. A warm fun is often fucceeded by winds 
fumewhat high ; but their genera! chara&ter is mild and feeble ; and 
[ am convinced, that the fea gales penetrate but a fhort way into the 
frozen zone. My barometer, graduated by Rhinland, las the va- 
riations of Europe marked 28 inches g lines, while the variations of 
the ice feem to be 29 inches. lam of opinion likewife, that the 
mercury ferves to indicate the greater or imaller quantity of ice, 
with which we happen at any given time to be furrounded, and the 
fequei of this voyage feemed to eftablifh the truth of this conje@ure. 
‘The elevation of the barometer in this region (78° N. lat.) where 
the furface of the oceanis wholly converted inte banks of ice, with 
fcarcely 2 drop of water ina fluid flate, confirms me in my opinion 
that the ice ftamps a particular charaéter on the incumbent atmof- 
phere. Inan overclouded fky, attended by a very thick haze, the 
mercury pointed 29 inches four lines and a half; it remained at the 
fame height for fome days, andonly defcended when the ciaannels be- 
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gan to appear between the banks.’ ‘ Ever fince we entered regions 
lefs occupied by the ice, and confequently expoling a greater lurface 
of water, the barometc r, even in our longelt intervals of fne weather, 
never rofe fo hieh as where the ice was more univerfal, though ac- 
weather much lefs ferene ; an appe arance which J 


compan: d with 
ufive of the fp vecific atmof; phere of the ice.’ 


regard as almolft conclu 


p- 264. 
If this laft publication contain neither fuch novelty of matter, 
nor fuch variety of incident, as the two former volumes ; yet 


it is more fcientific, and is by no means an unamufing 
work. 


The tranflation is fufficiently faithful, and the language is 

eafy, clear, and generally correct. Ran-y 
te A econd edition of the Fir and Second volumes of this 

tranflation of the Travels of M. de Pagés has juf? made its ap- 

pear ance. The title-page aff “res us that, in this edition, the work 

1s  corre&ted and enlar. ged,’ 








Art. VIII. ILphigenia in Tauris. A 'Tragedy, written originally in 
German by |. W. von Gvéthe. %8ve. pp. 126. 4s. fewed. Ace 
Printed at Norwich; fold by Johnfon, London. 1793. 

AS in religion, fo in writing, it frequently happens that men 

admire ‘that which they do not chufe to imitate. Thedig- 

nified fimplicity of the ancient Greek tragedians is, in modern 
times, much more frequently applauded by critics than imi- 
tated by poets. If it be admitted, as fome apology for this in- 
confiftency, that thefe writers carried their ‘fondne(s for fim- 
plicity fo far as in fome meafure to deftroy the interefting ef- 
fect of their drama; it muft be owned, on the other hand, “that 
the modern practice of accumulating incidents, fentiments, 
and characters, and of Joading every part of a tragedy with or- 
namented diction, deviates as widely, in the contrary extreme, 
from the true principles of tafte. “(he due medium would 
perhaps be beft attained, not by abandoning altogether thefe 
ancient models, but by keeping ‘them before us as fuccefsful at- 
tempts on which it is our bufinefs to improve, rather than as 
finifhed productions of which we are only to be fervile 
copyitts. 

‘This appears to have been the light in which the German 
poet Goéthe confiders the writings of the ancients; at leaft, 
this is the ufe that he has made of the Greek travedians i in the 
dramatic performance, an Englifh tranflation of which is now 
prefented to the public. The piece appears to be an attempt to 


improve on thefe great mafters, without departing, farther 
than was deemed neceflary, from the general plan and charac- 
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ter of the Greek tragedies ; and, in the tranflation, the au- 
thor’s meaning and fpirit are reflected with fuch clearnefs and 
ftrength, that the Englifh reader will be at no lofs to judge of 
the degree of fuccefs with which Goéthe has executed his de- 
fign, The tranflator has not given any preface, nor any guide 
by which we mighteven guefs at his name. 

In order to afford our readers an eafy opportunity of com- 
paring the plot of this play with that of Euripides, which bears 
the fame title, and is founded on the fame ftory, we iuall begin 
with giving a brief fummary of each. . 

Iphigenia, having been refcued by the power of Diana from 
the facrificial knife, to which fhe had been doomed by her father 
in Aulis, became the prieftefs of her temple in 1 auris, and 
had the charge of the inhuman rites by which thofe ftrangers, 
who were feized on the coaft, were facrificed to this goddefs. 
Oreftes, her brother, who, after he had killed his mother, was 
haunted by the Furies, was commanded by Apcllo, as an atone- 
ment for his crime, to vilitthe fhrine of Diana in Tauris, to 
bear away from the temple the ftatue of the goddefs, and to 
convey it to Athens. At the commencentent of the play of 
Euripides, Oreftes, with his friend Pylades, land in Tauris ; 
and, while Iphigenia is relating to her attendants the ftory of 
her griefs, fhe is informed by a herdfman of the arrival and 
feizure of the Grecian ftrangers. ‘he prifoners being brought 
to the temple, Oreftes, at the requeft of Iphigenia, relates _ 
the fate of Troy, andof the Grecian chiefs, but conceals his 
own ftory. Iphigenia propofes to Oreftes, as the condition of 
his efcape, that he fould bear a letter for her to Greece, while 
Pylades fhould remain to pay the debt of piety to Diana. 
After a ftruggle of friendfhip, Oreftes accepts this fatal 
charge. Iphigenia, in communicating the letter to Pylades, 
difcovers herfeif; and a pathetic converfation pafles between 
her and Oreftes. ‘To free her brother from his toils, Iphigenia 
undertakes to affift him in executing the command of Apollo. 
In order to delay the facrifice, fhe advifes Oreftes to fay that 
he fled from Argos after having murdered his mother, that it 
might become neceflary for the polluted victim to pafs through 
fundry preparatory luftrations. ‘I’his pretext is admitted by 
Thoas the king; and Iphigenia, under pretence of performing 
an ablution on the image, carries it to the fea-fide. Here, the 
Greeks are prepared to receive her; and, after an alarming 
delay, occafioned by adverfe winds, they bear away their 
prize ; while, in the mean time, Minerva appears to Thoas, 
to reconcile him to his lofs.—Such is the outline of the Iphige- 
niain Tauris of Euripides. 
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In the tragedy of Goéthe, the paffion of love is introduced 
by reprefenting Thoas as difpofed to make | phigenia the partner 
of his throne; and the plot opens with a converfation between 
Arkas, a Taurianchief, and Iphigenia, in which the latter 1s 
entreated to liften to the king’s propofal. In an interview 
with Thoas, !phigenia difcovers to him her defcent, and relates 
the hiftory of her family, but refufes to become his queen. 
Thoas then commands the renewal of the ancient bloody rites 
on two ftrangers juft found on the coaft. The two ftrangers, 
Pylades and Oreftes, are come to Tauris to execute the man- 
date of the oracle, whofe anfwer was, 

«¢ When thy pious hand from Tauris 

“© the unwilling inmate brings 

“¢ of the ancient fanctuary, 

“¢ and the fifter of my care 

“© tothe Grecian fhore conveys, 

“© then thy curfe fhall terminate.” 
Iphigenia, being informed of the capture, vifits the grove 
where the prifoners are confined, and learns from Pylades, as 
an unknown Greek, the hiftory of the Grecian chiefs, but 
receives a fictitious tale concerning himfelf and his companion. 
Ina fubfequent interview with Ore(tes, they mutually difcover 
their true ftory. Oreftes abandons himfelf to defpair and mad- 
nefs, till, recalled to reafon by his friend and his fifter, he finds 
the burthen of his curfe removed, and triumphs in his deliver- 
ance. The deftined facrifice having been by thefe circum- 
{tances delayed, Arkas, in the name‘of the king, urges the 
immediate celebration of the rites :—but Iphigenia demands a 
farther delay, while fhe bears the ftatue of the Goddefs to the 
fhore, to purify it by luftration, from the profanation which 
the vifit of the guilty ftrangers had occafioned. Pylades en- 
treats her to feize this opportunity of aflifting him to fulfil the 
oracle, by conveying away the ftatue of the Goddefs. She 
confents, and refolves: but fcruples of honour and gratitude 
rife in her mind ; and, on an interview with Thoas, after a 
violent ftruggle between apprehenfion and virtue, fhe deter- 
mines to abandon the plan of deceit, and, difclofing the whole 
truth, cafts herfelf and her friends on the king’s generofity and 
humanity. Thenoble defign fucceeds. Orettes and his com- 
panions, who were approaching to feize the ftatue, are par- 
doned, and permitted to fulfil the oracle, by bearing away, not 
the ftatue of Diana, buther prieftefs, ¢ the unwilling inmate of 
the ancient fanctuary.’ 

On comparing thefe two plots, it will appear that they are 
very different from each other, and that the latter is, in feveral 
material refpects, fuperior to the former, ‘The alterations 
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made in the incidents contribute much toward the improvement 
of the charaéters. The Iphigenia of Goéthe is certainly a 
much more amiable and meritorious charaGter than that of 
Kuripides. With all the domettic affections of the Jatter, fhe 
pofleties, inftead of craft and cunning, a generous difdain of 
fraud, a purity of principle, an ardent love of honour and 
truth, anda deepfenfe of gratitude, which prompt her to ha- 
gard every thing rather than fubmit to the meannefs of falfe- 
hood. ‘The fecret contrivances of the play are, with great 
propriety, thrown into the hands of Pylades; who, through- 
out the piece, appears, like Ulyfles, calm, cautious, and cune 
ning. If the ftruggle of friendfhip between Oreftes and Py- 
lades, whichis one of the moft pleafing fcenes in the Greek 
tragedy, be wanting, the defect is in fome meafure fupplied by 
an interefting narrative-converfation between thefe friends; 
and the character of Oreftes, which is diftinguifhed by fincerity 
and ardor, is wonderfully heightened, as well as rendered more 
confonant to his previous condition and ftate of mind, by mak- 
ing the difcovery of Iphigenia lead him into phrenzy and mad- 
ne{s, rather than into the ordinary expreffions of tendernefs. 
We fhall extract a part of this animated and highly-finifhed 
{cene : 
‘ Iph.—Ye gods, remove illufion from his eye, 

leaft this bright inttant of the utmott joy 

fhould make us trebly wretched. 1 am fhe, 

thy long-loft fitter. ‘Trembling from the altar 

Diana bore me to her temple here. 

Thou art the deitin’d vidtim now, and find’ ft 

a filter in the prieftefs. 

‘ Oref.— Curie on curfe ! 

now may the fun behold the dire ccmpletion 

of the black woes that gather on our houfe. 

Is nct Electra here to perifh with us, 

and fave her head from lengthening coils of horror ? 

Come, prieftefs, to the altar—fratricide 

with us is an hereditary cuftfom— 

Firit let me thank the gods that they decree 

to root-me childlefs from the face of earth. 

And, let me counfel thee, forget to view 

the {un and ftars with pieafure, and prepare 

with me fer manfions in the heufe of darknefs. 

Our race—tike dragons in the fulphur-pool, 

born of one mother—tear each others entrails— 

Childlefs and guiltlefs come along with me, 

Thou look’ it with pity on me—Jook not fo— 

fuch were the eyes thy mother turn’d upon me 

to feek an entrance to my filial heart, 

when J had heav’d my hand to pierce her bofum: 
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and yet the dagger pierc’d her.—Mother, come, 
and place a troop of furies round thy children: 
they’ll have a welcome fight to {mile upon, 

the laft, moft horrible, that fhall befall us. 

Nor hate, nor grim revenge hath whet the poignard ; 
but a fond fifter fhall be forc’d to ufe it.— 

Weep not, thou haft no crimes upon thy foul. 

From infancy I have not known fuch love 

as I could feel for thee. But, {pare me not, 

lift, lift the glittering fleel, in kindnefs make 


an outlet for the boiling ftreams within. 
‘ [ Falls exbaufted upon the ground. 


© Jh.—Alone I cannot bear this blifs and woe. 

Where art thou, Pylades, to lend me help? 
‘ [Retires in fearch of him. 
© Oreftes, rifing from his fwoon. 

* Another—grant me yet from Lethe’s wave 
one more reviving ciip of cool refrefhment— 
foon fhall thefe dregs of life be rinc’d away 
by calm oblivion’s flood. ‘To you, ye fhades, 
to your eternal mifts, eternal ftillnefs, 
a perfecuted wretch would fly for refuge. 
I hear the whifpering of your twilight groves : 
round their new gueft your cloudy forms aflemble. 
What lofty band in fweet communion met, 
likea colleéted family of princes, 
come gliding hither, every {ex and age, 
yet all of godlike portin peaceful union. 
?Tis they, ’tis they! my anceltors—With Atreus 
Thyettes walks in confidential converfe, 
the children fmiling hang upon their fteps. 
And does not enmity pervade your dwellings— 
does vengeance wither with thelight of day— 
then I am welcome, and may hope to join 
your folemn train, may bid you, hail! my fathers, 
Oreftes—of your race the lait—arrives. 
He reap’d the harveft that ye fow’d of curfes. 
But here all burdens are more light to bear. 
Admit him of your circle. Thee, Thyettes, 
thee, Atreus, I refpect: here hate expires. 
Show me my father, whom | faw on earth 
but once—Does he accompany my mother, 
and link his arm in her’s who plann’d his death ? 
and may not | approach her—fay, behold 
thy fon, behold your fon—and they will greet me. 
On earth a falutation foreran murder 
among the fons of ancient Tantalus; 
after the night of death their joys begin. 
Ye welcome me, receive me in your band, 
now guide me to the venerable form 
of him, who fat in council with the gods. 
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Ye feem to shudder and avert your looks. 
What ! have the mighty fatten’d cruel torment 
with brazen fetters to the hero’s breaft? 
‘ [Iphigenia and Pylades enter. 

And are ye come already ? Welcome, filter. 
Some god of mercy fend our only remnant, 
Eleétra, hither with a gentle arrow ! 
I pity thee, my friend —my haplefs friend. 
Come, come with me to Pluto’s throne—’tis fitting 
that the new gueits falute their gloomy hott. 

‘ Iphigenia, Oreffes, and Pylades. 

« Iph.—Twin-born of Jove, who thro’ the fkiey vatt 
conduct the lovely lights of day and night, 
the folace of mankind, forbid to thine 
on the departed, by your mutual fondnefs 
look on a brother’s and a fifter’s woe. 

Thou lov’ thy geatle brother, O Diana, 
more than all things above, on earth, below, 
and ever turn’{tin filent contemplation 

thy virgin face to his eternal light. 

Let not my only, late- found, dear Oreftes 
in the dark wildernefs of madnefs rove ; 

but if thy will, when thou didft hide me here, 
be now fulfill’d; if thou, thro’ him to me, 
thro’ me to him, intendeft bounteous aid ; 

O loofe him from the fetters of the curfe, 
leaft we forego the precious hour of flight. 

‘ Pyl.—Wailt thou not know us, and this holy grove, 
and this fair light that beams not on the dead ? 
Peel the embraces of a friend and fitter, 
who hold thee faft and living. Grafp our hands— 
we are not empty fhades—arife, attend, 
each moment is important—our return 
hangs on a flender thread, which, it fhould feem, 
aufpicious fates with willing finger fpin. 

‘ Orc/?. to Iph.—For the firft time let me with open heart 
tafte in thy arms the purity of joy. 

Ye gods, who tpread on high with flaming hand 
the heavy florm-cloud, kindly terrible 

who pour the rain upon the thirfty earth 

amid the rufh of winds and roar of thunder, 
changing the filent awe and humble fear 

of man to thankful tears and fongs of praife, 
while the new fun from every brighten’d leaf 
reflects his prefence, and with painted hand, 
Iris divides the dufky-fkirted clouds— 

O let me alfo in my fifter’s clafp, 

and on the bofom of my friend, enjoy 

the blifs, ye give, in fulleft gratitude. 

My heart feels confcious that your curfes finifh. 
I hear the feet Eumenides retire 
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and clofe behind them the far-thundering doors 

of Tartarus. Theearih fteams welcome fragrance, 
inviting me upon its fmiling brim 

tochace the joysof life and meeds of virtue.’ 

The reader will perceive that the {trong feelings, both of the 
violent and of the tender kind, which belong to this fcene, are 
exprefled with fuitable energy, and often in thofe ** words of 
fire’? which prove that both the author and the tranflator are in 
no inconfiderable degree poflefled of the true {pirit, and maf- 
ters of the appropriate language, of poetry. In juftification of 
this opinion we refer particularly to the lines, Childlefs and 
guiltle/s, &c. to [phigenia’s beautiful apoftrophe to Apollo and 
Diana; Twin-born, &c. and to that paflage, fo fublimely exe 

reflive of aterrific image: J hear the fleet Eumenides, &.— 
We add the following picture of horror in the mind of 


Oreftes : 
« Oref. to Iphig.— Would I could tell thee alfo of his death ! 

How from his mother’s gaping wounds arofe 
her haughty fpirit, and with angry yell 
fkriek’d to the ancient daughters of the night 
<¢ Seize on this parricide, this fon of guilt, 
«* and withimplacable revenge purfue him.” 
They heard her voice; they roll’d their hollow eyes, 
like famifht eagles, on their deftin’d prey ; 
in their dark dens they ftir’d; their fad companions 
Doubt and Remorfe from filent corners ftole 
with knitted hands to earth from their loofe locks 
difperfing pitchy damps of Acheron.— 
Now ceafelefs contemplation of the paft 
rollsin black gyres around his haunted brow. — 
The fiends long-banifht from the beauteous earth 
renew their all-deforming range with him, 

urfue his rovings, hang upon his ftep, 
and only ftop to add redoubled horror 
to the black hour they overtake his flight.’ 


It would not be difficult to quote many other paflages, in 
which poetical images and figures are ufed with peculiarly happy 
effect: we felect the following detached lines. 


‘ Oreft.— thou, my friend, 
my firft companion, like a butterfly 
round a dark flower, wouldit play and fport about me, 
transfufe thy cheerfulnefs into my bofom, 
make me forget the forrows of my foul, 
and bafk with thee in youth’s delightful funfhine.’ 
© Iph.— They live! Lend me, thou golden fun, 
thy taireit beams to lay in gratitude 
before Jove’s throne—for I am poor and mute,’-—— 
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¢ Iph.—Uncertainty, with many folded wing, 





hides in ill-boding gloom my anxious head.’ 

After the manner of the ancient tragedians, moral reflece 
tions and fentiments are frequently and pertinently introduced : 
for example ; 

| ¢ Iph.—Merely to breathe in freedom is not life. 
Is it to live—around this holy {pot 
like ghofts around their graves, to wander wailing ? 
Is it a life of confcious happinefs, 
when all our hourg are drcam’d away in vain, 
and only bring us nearer thofe dim days, 
which on the dull oblivious fhore of Lethe 
the band of the departed moan away. 
A ufelefs life is but an early death.’-——~ 
‘lh— Falfehood, how I loathe thee ! 
A lie fets not the foul at liberty, 
nor comforts like a truely fs0ken word, 
but it torments the breait that forges it, 
returning, like the dart which gods divert 
towound the archer,’ 

We muft farther remark, as a material circumftance ia 
which this play excels the Iphigenia in ‘Tauris of Euripides, 
that, by changing the refponie of the oracle from a direét and 
explicit into an ambiguous o:der, the poet has enabled himfelf 
to render the cataftrophe more plealing, and to impreve the 
moral effect of the piece. Inftead of exnibiting an example of 
fraud and plunder committed under the fanction cf one God, 
and juftified by the exprefs authority of another, it prefents a 
pattern of firm and refolute honefty, by which the reader is 
taught the fuperiority of opennefs and generofity over craft and 
meannefs. 

The author has not imitated the Greek chorus, but, in its 
ftead, has put into the mouth of Iphigenia, hymns, arifing 
out of the incidents, and written in an elevated ftrain of 
poetry. One of thefe, an ancient houfehold fong, prophetic 
of the fate of the family, fung bythe Parce when Vantalus 
was hurled from his throne, is particularly excellent : but for 
this we muft refer to the poem itfelf. Whe tranflator has ren- 
dered thefe hymns in melodious numbers, without the incon- 
gruous incumbrance of rhyme. 

On the whole, we do not hefitate to ‘give it as our opi- 
nion, that Goéthe’s Iphigenia in Tauris is fuperior to that 
of Euripides. Goéthe, indeed, appears to have made So- 
phecles, rather than Euripides, his model ; and, among all the 
moderns, perhaps no one has more fuccefsfully imitated that 
great matter, 
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We muft not omit to mention the happy facility with 
which the tranflator pafies from the higher dition of poetry to 
the more eafy and familiar language of dialogue.—In a few in- 
ftances, this has led him into a neglect of melody in the verfifi- 
cation, as in the following paflage : 

< Has not Diana 
heard thy mild prayers, fo that foe forges 
without a fien of wrath the ancient offering ?? 
We obferve alfo fome novelty in the ufe of words; as inthe 
following inftances : 
« When on my haplefs bough the curfe of fate 
blaking aliz;’ 

and 
‘ So event to murder in the houfe of Pelops.? 

In one initance, either the author or the tranflator appears to 

have fallen into fome degree of unintelligibility : 
‘ nor obfcure the obvious traces 
of our forefathers’ earthly drudgery ; 
but chafe their jcadows, which like gods adorn 
a niontain fummit on a golden cloud.’ 

Thefe trifling blemifhes are fcarcely worth notice in a 
work that abounds with excellencies, which reflect much ho- 
nour on the genius and judgment both of the author and the 
tranflator ; and which, we think, the more they are examined, 
will be the more admired. : 

The tranflation is illuftrated by many pertinent references to 
fimilar paflages in the Greek tragedians; for which the reader 
is indebted to the tranflator. 

It is a peculiarity in the manner of printing this tragedy, 
which may deferve to be mentioned, that the editor has nor fol- 
lowed the ufual practice of beginning every line with a capital, 
but has ufed capitals only, as in proie, for proper names and at 
the beginning of fentences. E.. 











Art. IX. Strifures upon ‘© Primitive Chrifianity, by the Rev. Dr. 
Knowles, Prebendary of Ely;’? as aifo, upon the Theological and 
Polemical Writings of the Right Rev. the Lord Bihop of St. 
David’s, the Rev. Dr. Prieftley, and the late Rev. Mr. Badcock. ' 
By James Edward Hamilton, Efg. Svo. 2 Vols. Pp- 373» and z 
524. 138. Boards. Johnfon. 
ARTICULARLY to notice the novelties contained in thefe 
very fingular ftrictures, would carry us to a length altoge- 
ther incompatible with our numerous engagements. Mr. 
Hamilton’s religion is abundantly more outré than his politics: 


(fee his Obfervations on Mr. Burke’s Keflcctions, with an ac- 
count 
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count of them, M. R. New Series, vol.v. p. 327.) his faith we 
belicve to be perfectly unque; nor has any writer, with whom 
we are acquainted, more rigoroufly obferved the maxim, mul-~ 
lius jurare in verba magifiri. Refpected authorities he rejects 
with contempt; he annihilates, at pleafure, apoftles and primi- 
tive fathers; and he ridicules the belief of the moderns in their 
exiftence. According to him, the Bifhop of St. David’s, Dr. 
Knowles, Dr. Prieftley, Mr. Gibbon, and Mr. Badcock, are 
very fuperficial writers ; thofe books, which pafs for the works 
of the fathers of the two firft centuries, are unqueftionably 
fpurious ; and the writings of the learned of the prefent century, 
which undertake to exhibit an account of the herefies of the 
primitive church, are replete with the moft egregious blunders. 
Yet, notwithftanding the grande fupercilium with which he 
treats modern Chriftian divines*, he gracioufly condefcends to 
acknowlege that * Lardner has fairly laid before the reader the 
fentiments of the ancients:’ but this compliment, contained in 
the firft volume, he entirely deftroys in the fecond, contemptu- 
oufly calling Lardner’s collections, ¢ hear fays.’ (Vol. ii. p-1g1.) 

Our author not only modeftly refrains from arrogating to 
himfelf more learning than is poflefled by the generality of 
learned men, but alio acknowleges himfelf to be but imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the writings of the fathers: how, on this 
ground, he can juftify the pofitivenefs as well as the novelty of 
his aflertions, we fhal] not {tay to inquire. 

Mr. Hamilton is of no modern fect. He profefles himfelf an 
Ebionite, and prefaces his ftrictures with informing us, that 
the object of his prefent publication, as alfo of an Harmony + 
of the Evangelifls, which he is preparing to lay before the 
public, is to fhew that Jefus was not the Meffiah or Chrift, 
and that thofe writings which go under the appellation of the 
New Teftament are all fpurious or adulterated, and have no 
pretenfions whatever to be entitled the word of God, and that 
Chriftianity in every form, as being founded upon thefe writ- 
ings, is a fophiftication of the religion taught by Jefus and his 
meflengers.’ 

Strongly as all this favours of Deifm, Mr. Hamilton would 
be much offended by the imputation; for know, gentle reader! 


‘ * But wherefore reafon with Chriltian divines? It is true, Mr. 
Gibbon predicates rationality of fome of them. I think after this he 
fhould not be deemed a fceptic.? Striftures, vol. ii. p. 190. 

‘ This fhews that the radé/e in thofe days were better judges of 
found divinity than the moft learned of the moderns.” Vol. ii. p.138. 

+ Harmony is the fente of lucus & non lucendo. In tiis propofed 
Harmony, the Evangeliits, we conclude, are to go to loggerheads for 
the amuiement of Mr. Hamilton and infidels. 
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he maintains * that both Mofes and Jefus were perfons extra- 
ordinarily commiffioned by the Deity to declare his will, the 
firft to the Hebrews, and the latter by his apofties to the Gen- 
tiles.’ If, however, the fingular author fucceeds in the grand 
object of the prefent publication, can it be to us, at this diftant 
period, a matter of any confequence whether Jefus were divinely 
commiffioned or not? for if not only the writings of the pri- 
mitive fathers of the church, but alfo thofe books which are 
univerfally received as containing the pure doétrine of Jefus 
and his apoftles, be undoubtedly fpurious, what utility can re- 
fult to us from proving, or rather from aflerting, the divine 
miffion and infpiration of Jefus? If the ancients were fuch 
egregious liars and forgers of lies, their evidence on any fide 
of the queftion ought not to be taken; and Mr. Hamilton may 
be as much miftaken about his favourite Ebionites, as Dr. 
Horfley and Dr. Prieitley about other fects. 

It muft be obferved that, when our author makes his con- 
feflion of faith in pager. of the preliminary difquifition, viz. 
© that he is an Ebionite; that is, one who believes in the divine 
mijfion J Fefus—that he was only a mere man—that he was not 
at all the Chrift or Meffiah, or the Anointed foretold by the Fewifb 
prophets, under whofe government the ‘fews were to enjoy that tem= 
poral profperity defcribed by them—and that he rejects, or makes 
little account of, the books of the New Teflament ;’ he makes an 
exception in favour of the go/pel of St. Mark: yet, when he pro- 
ceeds to notice this go'pel of St. Mark, we are told that * it 
abounds with a number of groundlefs interpolations.’ Al- 
lowing this to be the cafe, we may furely be permitted to afk 
this gentleman, who, at this diftance of time, can winnow the 
chaff from the wheat, or feparate the drofs from the pure evan- 
gelical ore? 

Jerom fays, ** Marcus breve feripfit evangelinm;’’ on which 
Mr. H. remarks, ¢ though Mark’s gofpel is the fhorteft, ftill 
the true gofpel of Mark was much fhorter.’ This fhort go- 
{pel, he farther fays, ought to have been called the Gofpel of 
Peter, who was the author of it, while Mark was only the 
amanuenfis or fcribe. It had alfo another title, according to 
Mr. H. viz. the Gofpel accerding to the Hebrews, and was the 
only book of the New Teftament which the Ebionites ufed: 
but it is by no means certain that this Go/pel according to the 
Hebrews, which the Ebionites ufed, was the gofpel of Mark; 
on the contrary, according to Irzneus, it was that of Matthew. 
© Solo autem eo, quod eft fecundum Mattheum evangelif utuntur.’ 
Tren. 1.1. ¢.26. Mr. H. however, perfeveres in his opinion, 
that the Gofpel of Peter, the Golpel according to the Hebrews, 
and the Gofpel of Mark, were originally one and the fame 
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gofpel, as if there had been no oppoting teltimony; which is 
furprizing to us, as Lardner has guoted the above pallage from 
Trencus, (fee Lardner’s Works, vol. il. p. 358. new edition, ) 
aud makes it appear that the gofpel ufed by the Ebionites, and 
called the Gotpel of Matthew, and according to the Hebrews, 
could not have been that afcribed to Mark, but mutt have been 
a feleétion from the four gofpels. 

What curtailments the Gofpel of Mark isto undergo in 
Mr. H.’s Harmony, in order to reduce it to the original breve 
evancelium, it is impofible for us to divine: but, in its prefent 
fate, it certainly docs not juftify him in denying the exiltence 
of ‘ohn the Evangeli/? and “fob the Baptifi. Nor do the rea- 
fons whgeh Mr. H. urges tor annihilaung Matthew and Luke, 
and even Mark too, appear at all fatisfactory; they reminded 
us of the fuperficial objections advanced by V oltaire aguinit the 
authenticity of the five books of Nloies, from their modern 
Greek titles. 

¢ They are the only Jews, whom I have met with, who were thus 
called; Matthew is a name equally unknown among the Jews,—as for 
Mark and Luke, they are evidently Roman and Greek names, totally 
urknown among the Jews; and when it is confidered uiat the apofiles 
were of the lowed clals of the people, among whem the common 
names are moft ufual, it mult anpear ttrange indeed, that the four 
Evangelitts fhould be diltinguifhed by names fearcely known among 
their countrymen.’ _P.3q. Prel. Diig. 

Thefe objections are too ealily made to have much weight. 
Had they contained any folidity, they would have been urged by 
all the ancient heretics, and would have determined againft the 
authenticity of the whole gofpel hiftory. Mr. Hamilton, how- 
ever, before he overturns the foundations of our faith, and, from 
the titles of the gofpels, concludes againft their genuinenefs, 
fhould have carefuliy perufed their contents, and then he would 
have difcovered the futility of fuch objections as thefe, It is 
highly probable that the evangeliits had two names, one by 
which they patied among their countrymen, and another which 
was given to them by the Gentiles. In one inftance, it is 
more than probable. Matthew (fee Mark, ii. rq.) is called 
Levi, which, as Lardner remarks, ** was the name by which 
it is likely the apoitle was called in the former part of his life, 
and Matthew the name by which he was beft known after- 
wards.”” We may add, though the Hebrew appellations of the 
other apoftles are not in like manner preferved, but only the 
names by which they were afterward more familiarly known, 
this is no reafon for queftioning their exiftence, or the genuine- 
nefs of the writings which bear their names. Moreover, it is 
manifelt, fram the hittory of the Old Tcftament, that the Jews 
allowed themielves to be called by names which were not purely 
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Hebrew; and the political {tate of the Jews, at the commence- 
ment of and fubfequent to the Chriftian era, when contidered, 
will tend to abate our furprize at finding the names of Mark and 
Luke at the head of two of the gofpels. 

We fhall take no notice of what Mr. H. advances againft 
Paul’s epiftles and thofe of John, and allio againit the Acts, from 
the ufe of the word here/y. 

In the PRELIMINARY |) ISQUISITION, prefixed to the Stric- 
tures, an account is given of the principal herefies which forang 
up among Chriftians during the firft three centuries after Chrilt: 
but if the works attributed to the moft early Fathers be al 
fpurious, the fubject is indeed wrapped in more than Egyptian 
darknefs: in darknefs which no medera ingenuity can aii 
pate. 

Mr. H. affirms Tertullian to be the moft ancient of the fa- 
thers: but, as he proceeds, this father finks with the reft into 
dilrepute. 

How, indeed, any writing, whether genuine or {purious, can 
be of ufe in a(certaining the divinity of the religion of Jefus, on 
Mr. H.’s pofition, we are utterly at a lofs to conceive. * Hu- 
man teftimony,’ he fays, ¢ is an inadequate proof of a divine 
interference.’ 

Could this be proved, it muft at once annihilate gofpels, 
fathers, and all, and fupercede the neceffity of any inquiry either 
into the doétrines or herefies of the primitive church. 

We muft pafs on, however, to the * Strictures ;’in which, 
it muft be confefied, Mr. Hamilton difcovers. fome learning 
and ability, and offers remarks and obfervations to which the 
living polemical writers mentioned in the title Gught to attend. 
With his noveltics, the author blends fome good criticifm. 

He begins his letter to Dr. Knowles, with very properly no- 
ticing an infinuéted cenfure contained in the ** Primitive 
Chriltianity,” on the honeft as weil as learned Lardner, as if, 
in his copious colleétion of materials from the fathers, he had 
artfully omitted whatever would militate againft his favourite 
opinions. On the contrary, Mr. H. fhews, that as fron 
paflages in favour of Chrift’s divinity are adduced by Lardner, 
as are to be found in the ** Primitive Chrifiianity.”” Afcer thus 
vindicating Lardner, he proceeds to lay before his readers an ob- 
fervation, which he believes to be peculiar to himfelf, refpecting 
the origin or the reaton of the denomination of Chriffians being 
given to the followers of jefus; for as he denies Jcius to be the 
Chritt, or to have been acknowleged as fuch by the believing 
Jews, he is forced to feek for a ditterent derivation from that 
which is commonly offered. 
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¢ It appears that Jefus was upon his trial called Chrif, a term 
equivalent, according to Chriftians, to Meffiah, or the Anointed ; but 
how very improbable is it that he fhould be thus Aonourably diftin- 
guifhed by thofe who held him in abhorrence? Has there ever been 
an inftance of a nick-name [why muft it be a nick-name? why not 
rather a name by which his difciples and followers called him?] a 
name impofed by enemies, implying honour? and that this name im- 
plies honour, is evident trom its being derived from a Greek term 
fignifying to axoint, [it implied honour when ufed by his difciples, but 
not when ufed infultingly by enemies,] as if Jefus was anointed by the 
Holy Gnott: add to this, that the Jews knew nothing of the Holy Gho/?, 
therefore they could not give him this name upon this account. 
Should we not therefore feek fome other origin for the name? Being 
given by enemies, a di/bonouradle crigin fhould be fought, this being 
acreeable to human nature. May I not therefore fuppofe, that this 
term has its root trom the Greek word y;a:’, which fignifies to pro- 
phefy, and that the words now almoit univerfally found written Chri/fés, 
were originally written Cre/los or Céréftor, i.e. Prophecier; to which 
the Romans yave their own termination, writing Cérifvs; Chriftiani, 
Chrépiani, i.e. followers of the prophecier, and that therefore the 
meaning of Matt. xxiv. 68. which runs thus, “ Prophefy unto us thou 
Chrift, who is he that {mote thee?’’ is equivalent to faying, Pro- 
phefy unto us thou prophecier, &c.’ * 

We give Mr. H. credit for his ingenuity, but it was never 
more unfortunately exerted. He objects to the poffibility of the 
Jews giving Jcfus the name of Chri/, as it is derived from the 
Greek, a language of which the Jews were ignorant, and then 
direéts us for the origin of the name to another Greek word. 
He objects to the appellation of Chrif fignifying ‘* the Anoint- 
ed,’’ becaufe it is an honourable appellation, and fubftitutes that 
of Chréft, fignifying, ‘* the Prophecier,” becaufe it is a di/- 
honourable one: but who ever heard of the name of.a prophet 
being difhonourable? In the paflaze quoted from Matthew by 
Mr. H. it is the high-prieft who afks Jefus whether he was the 
Chrift; and, fpeaking in his own language, it may be fairly 
prefumed, that they employed the word by which they denoted 
the Meffiah, and that, when the facts contained in the gofpel 
hiftory were given to the world in the Greek language, this 
term was tranflated into its correfponding one, Chrif. The 
high-prieft did not afk him whether he was @ Chréft or prophet, 
but whether he was the Chrift or ihe prophet. 

The argument of Dr. Knowles, from the concurrent tefti- 
mony of the moft ancient believers, in fupport of the divinity of 
Chrift, our author endeavours to deftroy, by exhibiting the dif- 

* He refumes this fubject in vol. ii, p. 200. where he. farther 
labours to fupport his opinion. 
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cordant opinions which prevailed on this fubje&t during four 
centuries from the birth of Chrift: 

« There were four fe&ts who admitted the divine miffion of Jefuss 
namely, the Ebionites, who thought Jefus to be a divine meiiengers 
though not the Chrift or Mefiah; —the Gnoftics, who thought Chritt 
to be totally Deity ;—the Humanilt, who held Jefus to be the Chrift, 
though a man without any Deity -—-and the Orthodox, who efteemed 
him to be both man and God in union.’ P.21. 

The prevalence of the orthodox opinion, Mr. H. attributes 
to the perfecution of the other fects; and, after taking notice 
that not a fingle production, prior to the council of Nice, of 
the Ebionites, of the Sabellians, of the Humanifts, nor of the 
Gnotftics, has defcended to us, he upbraids Orthodoxy with 
having been, like Mohammedifm, more indebted to the {word 
and to violence for its propagation, than to argument. 

The Bifhop of St. David’s, as a controverfial writer, does 
not meet with the approbation of Mr. H. who has retorted on him 
the words tricks, /tratagems, management, and bafe arts, of which, 
our author fays, his Lordthip is to liberal. He certainly con- 
victs the Bifhop of fome inaccuracies and inattentions; as 
tranflating the word Nazareni, fometimes by Nazaraans, and 
at other times by Nazarenes, (p.94;) and, in the paflage quoted 
from Origen, p. 126, of rendering the words misevcacw emt tov 
Incev, believing in Chri/? inftead of believing on Fe/us: but we 
cannot allow that this latter inftance was a trick, as the Bifhop 
could not fuppofe that he fhould have an Ebionite to contend 
with him. 

On the fubje& of ancient herefies, Mr. H. does not hefitate 

to accufe the Bifhop of great ignorance; and particularly of 
inconfiftency in his account of the Ebionites or Nazarenes ; 
p.-121. He fays of his Lordfhip, that he appears to have no 
accurate knowlege on the points in queftion between himfelf 
and Dr. Prieftley; that he is always led away by preconceived 
and groundlefs notions; and that his entire performance is 
filled with aflertions without proofs; efpecially he difapproves 
of the Bilhop’s making a di/fin@ion between the Ebionites and 
Nazarenes. 

While, however, he thus attacks the Bifhop, he does not in« 
voke the affiflance of Dr. Prieftley. To this Unitarian alfo, 
or Humanifi, as he would call him, [and perhaps this is the 
better name,] he extends the charge of ignorance; and he 
wonders that ¢he facts, brought together by him in bis hiffory, 
or, as it may wore properly be called, collection, of early opinions, 
did not make him {ufpect the age of the fathers, and incline 
him to believe that none of them flouridhed before the third 
century, and fome of them even later. 


Rev. May 1793. F Mr. H, 
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Mr. H. confines his remarks, relative to Dr. Prieftley’s 
writings, to three heads; namely, to what the Do¢ctor has faid 
refpecting Marcellus,—concerning his aflertion that the doctrine 
of the Arians, that Jefus Chrift had no intelligent human foul, 
was a novelty—and refpeGting the Neftorian herefy. 

On thofe paflages which are produced by Dr. P. to eftablifh 
his pofition that the Fathers, till the time of Arius, held the 
doétrine that Chrift had an intelligent human foul united to the 
Logos, Mr. H. remarks that the words Yuxn and anima are 
ufed, by which the Greeks and Latins meaned the “vig prin- 
ciple or carnal foul, whofe union with the body made it a living 
body, and not ves and animus, which were the terms by which 
they exprefled the intelleétual principle or rational foul, which 
was held to be diftin&t from the vivifying principle; fo that 
Dr. P., by his quotations, has not eftablifhed his pofition. 

Though, however, our author oppofes Dr. P. on this and 
other points, he affifts him in maintaining the juftice of his 
eenfure on the Bifhop of St. David’s, for tranflating, in a 
paflage cited by him from Tertullian, idtote by idiots; and he 
affirms, that * for any writer (efpecially a perfon of his Lorde 
fhip’s abilities and information, ) to contend for idiots being the 
true rendering of idiota, in the paflage in queftion, difplays an 
hardinefs of affurance unparalleled, he believes, in the annals of 
controverfy.’ Part of what Mr. H. has advanced on this 


topic, we fhall exhibit in his own words: 

« That the common reader may be perfeétly mafter of the queftion, 
{ fhall firft lay beiore him what the /earned Calepini fays upon the 
word idiota, firft premifing, that my edition (for there are various 
enes) is of Padua, 1722, and entitled Septem Linguarum. ‘ Idiota 
teu Idiotes—[Ital.] sdiota, ignorante, Ger. ein fceleche perfon, Gal. idiots 
Hilp. ydieta, idm [Gr.] proprie notat hominem privatum, feu nullo 
munere publico fungentem; fed quia qui e vulgo funt fere imperiti, 
indoctique effe confueverunt, accipitur fere a Latinis pro illiterato, 
indocto, imperito, ab 4).o; privatus, proprius, Cic.7. Ver. Quz non 
modo iftum hominem ingeniofum atque intelligentem, verum etiam 
quemvis noftrum, quos ifte idiotas appellat, dele€tare poffent. Id. pro 
Sext. 31. Rem paternam ab idiotarum divitiis ad philofophorum re- 
gulam perduxit.’’? ‘* Idiota properly denotes a private man, or a 
perfon in no public employment; but, becaufe the vulgar are ac- 
cultomed to be generally unfkilful, and uz/earned, the term is generally 
received by the Latins for an illiterate, wzlearned, untkilful [perfon], 
* from sdsos [which fignifies] one’s own. Cic. againft Verres, 7.’ 
Which things may delight not only ‘ this ingenious, and intelligent 
man, but alfo fome of us, whom he calls idiote.?? Every one can 
readily perceive, that the édiot@ in this paflage, were not perfons de- 
void of underftanding, but only of tafe; which may, with truth, be 
afferted of mankind in general: but idiots means perfons, who cannot 


draw conclufions from premifes, or that are incapable of arguing, 
from 
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from being devoid of common fenfe: perfons very different from the 
idiot mentioned by Cicero. One would think, however, that his 
Lordthip, by adducing the terms Jourdaut, fot, ignorant, fool, idiot, 
would have it urderflood that thefe terms were the proper rendering 
of the Latin idiota. If this was his Lordfhip’s view, [ would not 
{cruple to affirm, that he intended to zmpofe upon ignorant, or heedle/s 
readers: for, as Calepini obferves, idiota properly fignifies a man in @ 
private capacity; and I[ will venture to affirm never an ideot, in the 
legal fignification of this term in Englifh, in any Latin author, for 
two centuries after Chrift. His Lordthip, indeed, acknowledges that 
he did not ufe it in this fenfe: but I can by no means grant to his 
Lordship that he is jultifiable in expounding his author, except with 
the /riécf# conformity to the original ; a liberty which he frequently 
indulges himfelf in; for the expofition is generally fo contrived; as to 
efface in ordinary readers the impreffion which the original paflage 
fhould naturally produce.’ 

The fimplices enim quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et idtotas 
gue major femper credentium pars eft, of Tertullian, Mr. H. 
renders ‘* For jome open {unguarded} people, I would not call 
them imprudent, and perfons not employed in the fervice of the 
church, who are always the majority of believers;’’ and obferves 
on it, that the Bifhop’s fimplices, or fimple people, never yet 
conftituted the majority of any fociety. This is obvious. The 
major femper credentium pars determines the word idiote to mean 
perfons in a private capacity. 

At the beginning of the fecond volume, we are informed 
that not one of the moderns (except Johannes Garnerius, the 
learned editor of Marius Mercator, and, perhaps, Montfaucon, ) 
appears to underftand the precife theological import of the terms 
Effentia, Subjiantia, &c. which are employed in the ‘Trinitarian 
controverlfy.. To elucidate thefe terms, Mr. H. defires the 
reader to fuppofe a dead fnail to be put before him. On this 
dead f{nail, he thus lectures : 

-€ This is a /ubjiftence, &c.. Let him afterwards fuppofe it to be 
endued with a realonable foul; it will then be both a /ad//fence and a 
perfin. Let him then fuppofe the Deity to be comprehended under 
the figure of this animated fnail. Sabellius held, that the Deity 
made himfelf known to the Jews in the time of Mofes as the Father; 
and in the time of Jefus Chrift by means of a protenfion (which may 
be well conceived as refembling the horn of a fnail, when it puts it 
forth,) which poffeffed the man Jefus Chrift; and that the Holy Spirit 
was another protenfion, fimilar to that which poffeffed Jefus Chrift, but 
which took poffeifion of the apoftles at the feait of Penticoft fucceed- 
ing the crucifixion.’ 

It will, doubtlefs, be thought unneceflary for us to offer any 
Comment on this familiar illuftration. How unfortunate is it 
that divines, after torturing their brains during nearly 1800 


years for fimiles, fhould never have thought of a /nail! 
F 2 Mr, H. 
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Mr. H. accufes Dr. Prieftley of not knowinz, in his account 
of Arianifm, where the jet of the queftion lay between him and 
the controverfialifts, and explains this herefy to have confifted 
in affirming one God, and in devifing fubterfuges by which 
they would apparently predicate the fame of the Son and Holy 
Spirit. In fupport of this interpretation, he quotes Socrates, 
Sozamen, and Theodoret. 

The account here given of the Neftorian herefy is at variance 
both with Dr. Prieftley and Mr. Gibbon. Indeed, Mr. H, 
afferts that the former writer’s Hiftory of Early Opinions con- 
tains more errors than pages, at leaft where the herefies are the 
fubject. | 

We mutt leave it to’ Dr. Prieftley to notice, if he thinks 
proper, the firictures here offered to the public, and to vindi- 
cate himfelf againft a’writer who accufes him of not having an 
accurate idea of the term mature. Though Mr.H. does it 
captioufly, yet, in fome places, he points out inaccuracies both 
in Dr. P.. and Mr. Gibbon. 

Our author having declared war againft Chriftianity, he 
endeavours to remove every evidence on which it refts, and this 
he does in a very expeditious manner, viz. by denying the 
exiftence of its ancient advocates, and the genuinenefs of thofe 
writings which bear their names. He fweeps from the cata- 
logué of entities not only Cerinthus and Ebion, but Irzneus, 
Ignatius, Juftin Martyr, Jofephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
St. Paul, and, at laft, even Tertullian himfelf*. We fear, if 
his reafon for doubting the exiflence of Cerinthus and Ebion 
be generally admitted, * becaufe fome place them earlier and 
fome later ;’ that is, becaufe their chronology be not accurately 
afcertained ; “f-/us muft alfo be clafled among his fictitious per- 
fonages ; for he aflerts (p. 321.) that © Jefus flourifhed’ half a 
century earlier than what is commonly apprehended.’ 

It is eafy to perceive where Mr. H.’s affertions will carry 
him, but it is not fo eafy to difeern the utility of his inveftiga- 
tions. On the fuppofition that the writings, which are attri- 
buted to the ancient Fathers, and even thofe of the N. T., are 
{purious +, nothing can be collected from them concerning the 
fentiments of the firft Chrillians; and his notions about the 
faith of the Ebionites, Nazarenes, or believing Hebrews, mutt 
be little more than conjecture. 





_* Nor does he only annihilate perfons but alfo deftroys places; the 
cities of Nineveh and Babylon are afferted never to have exifted. 
t_The name of Chrift’being ufed in Paul’s epiftles in addreffes to 
the Deity, is pronounced to be an argument againft their genuine- 
nets; and Peregrinus, the philofopher, is thoughe by Mr.H. to bs 
the pro:otype of Paul, or rather the real Paul, Page 447. vel. u. 
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His obfervations on the Hebrew Bible are far from being 
accurate; and his notion that * the ancient prophecies have 
been interpolated by Jews to amufe themfelves at the expence of 
Chrifian credulity,’ is abfurd in the extreme. 

We have waited in hope of feeing Mr, H. arrive at the 
end of his labours, but hitherto in vain, as he purpofes in a 
third volume to enter on a feries of new adventures. 

The two volumes, now under our notice, are written with 
no attention to method and arrangement: the author pafles 
from one fubject to another with litle ceremony, and, by the 
vifible confufion in the work, has unneceflarily increafed its 
length. We do not deny to Mr.H, the merit of learning and 
application: but we muft own that to us he makes a very lame 
attempt to prove his favorite polition, viz. that ¢ Chriftianity 
is a human impotture moulded on the object of Jefus’s miffion.” 
Though we have no objection to be enlightened, we cannot 
admire new. opinions merely becaufe they are new, nor {wallow 
every crude hypothefis.-—Neither, on the other hand, would we 
be thought to take fright at the appearance of a new doctrine on 
account of its novelty, for that would tend to the rejection of alf 
improvement, and the prevention of every valuable difcovery. 
We have ever regarded, with reverence, the honeft advice of 


one of our poets, who fays, 
«© Fly no opinion, Friend, becanfe ’tis new: 


‘¢ Reje¢t if falfe, embrace it if "tis true.”? . Moo-y, 





Art. X. Memoir of aMap of the Peninfulaof India; from the latett 
Authorities : exhibiting its natural and political Divifions : the lat- 
ter, conformable to the Treaty of Seringapatam, in March 1792. 
With ovfervations on the political and military Advantages that may 
be. derived from the new ceffions: And an Account of the Site and 
Remains of the ancient City of Beejanuggur. By Major Rennell. 
gto. pp. 51. with a large folio Sheet Map; 7s. 6d. Nicol. 


1793 
HE geographical materials, lately brought to light, which 
may be numbered among the leaft equivocal advantages of 
the recent war. with Tippoo, are confiderable enough to war- 
rant an entirely new conftruction of the map of the Peninfula 
of India. ‘This has therefore taken place; and the prefent 
memoir accompanies a new and elegant map of the country, 
from the Kiftnah river to Cape Comorin, exhibiting a diftin& 
view of the Table land, of Tippoo Sultan’s boundaries, and 
thofe of the allied powers. 
The Memoir is divided into four fections ; the firft gives an 
account of the conftruction of the map; the fecond explains 
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feveral important particulars, hitherto little known, relating to 
the natural and political divifion of the peninfula; the third 
contains fome obfervations on the advantages that may be de~ 
rived from the ceffions made by Tippoo to Great Britain and 
her allies ; and the fourth defcribes the {cite and remains of the 
ancient city of Beejanuggur, once the capital and refidence of 
the Hindeo kings of the country known alfo by the name of the 
Beejanuggar, comprehending all that part of the peninfula 
which lies fouth of the river Kiftnah. From this valuable me- 
moir, we fhall felect the following obfervations on the diftriés 


ceded to the Britifh conquerors : 

‘ It remains that we fhould particularize the diftriéts ceded to the 
Britith ; thofe tothe Mahrattas and Nizam being already mentioned 
in the courfe of the Memoir. The Britifh acquifitions are in three 
feparate traéts or parcels; butare, in effect, joined, by the interven. 
tion of the territories of our allies, the Nabob of Arcot, and the Ra- 
jah of Travancore. It would, no doubt, have been more conveni. 
ent for us, to have poffefied, in addition to the diftricts actually 
ceded, all the country of Coimbettore ; fo as not only to preferve a 
dire&t communication acrofs the peninfula, but alfo to deprive;Tip- 
poo of a granary, and of refources. But it muft be confidered that 
on the bapis of the preliminary treaty, we could take no more than we 
did. Wewere limited to a certain fum of revenue; and we could 
only take fuch a quantity of land, as produced that amount. The 
quettion then, afver the preliminary treaty was made, was only con- 
cerning the choice of fituation. The firlt object, unqueftionably, 
was the immediate protection and future fecurity of the Coorga Ra- 
jah, and of the Nayres in the Calicut province; both of whom, 
partly on our account, were placed in the flate of rebels with refpeét 
to their old mafter. ‘Therefore the choice of the Coorga, Calicut, 
and Palicaud diftri€ts, was indifpenfable, as it regarded juftice, and 
national honour ; an attention to which, has dignified both our coun- 
cils and actions, throughout the war. It happened to be alfo neceflary 
jn a political view; for the Coorga Rajah holds a pafs which leads 
from the Malabar coaft, by a fhort route, and through a remarkable 
{trong country, to the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, (the route 
taken by Abercromby.) ‘The Nayre country, on the other hand, 
Opens to us a communication with Palicaud, or Palgatcherry, a 
fortrefs which commands the paflage between the two coafts of Ma- 
Jabar and Coromandel by way of the Tritchinopoly, and Coimbetiore 
countries. Coimbettore being in ‘Tippoo’s hands, Palicaud is of the 
greateit importance tous: for by our holding this place on the Weft, 
and Dindigul on the Eaft of Coimbettore, we render this province 
of little ufe to Tippoo, in time of war, unlefs he keeps a very large 
force there to protect it. 

‘ The fecond object, in a general view, but in a mere political 
one, the fri, was the pofleflion of the Barra-Mahal, and other dif- 
tri€ts, which contain the paffes between the fouthern Carnatic, and 
Myfore. (See alfo pages 17 and 18.) This tract is, perhaps, lefs 
ufeful to us in a defenfive, than in an ofenfive view, in the event of 
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future quarrels with the Myforean: for, not to mention, that in the 
firft inftance a defenfive war on our part muft inevitably ruin us; It 
may be faid that a defence that refts too much on the fortifying of 
certain paffes, muft be nugatory: we may impede, but we cannot 

revent, the irruption of a powerful and active enemy ; fo that the uf¢ 
of confining an enemy to a certain pafs, is to know for certain where 
to find him. On the principle that Tippoo always has made, and if 
permitted, ever will make, war on us; thatis to fay, by defolating 
our country ; and whillt he evades an attack, haraffes and wears out 
our troops and refources; we mult lofe ground in the conteft. ‘The 
late glorious fuccefles of cur arms, fhew what the plans of our cam~- 
paigns ought tobe, fhould Tippoo again feel his ftrength : we mutt 
at all events carry the war into Ais country, by attacking his capital, 
and other principal fortreffes; to accomplifh the double purpofes of 
keeping him at home, and reducing his power, at the fame time. 
In the event of a war, therefore, we fhould find a more dire&t and 
eafy accefs to the enemy’s country by the centre of the Barra- 
Mahal, than by any route we have hitherto taken: and have our con- 
voys alfo fecured by a chain of pofts. We fhall alfo fet off froma 
point, five marches nearer to Seringapatam, than in our laft expedi- 
tion: and may arrive atit, in 8 or g from the head of the pafs, by the 
way of Ouffore. 

« Theimmediate fecurity of our own poffeffions, and that of the 
Coorgs and Nayres, being provided for, the remaining obje& of 
confideration was to poffefs the xext u/eful piece of territory to our- 
felves ; or what would render the enemy’s frontier lefs fecure to him, 
Dindigul muft have immediately occurred ; as being the key of Coim- 
bettore, on the fide of Tritchinopoly : and as having appertaining to 
it, a territory that projected far into the heart of the fouthern pro- 
vinces: by the poffeflion of which, we of courfe fhortened our line of 
defence. It is an undoubted fact, that the power which prefents a 
ftrong frontier, is mafter of the open country of his adjoining neigh- 
bour, unlefsan adequate force be ftationed init : fo that, combining the 
advantages refulting from the poffeflion of both Palicaud and Dindigul, 
we may confider the Coimbettore and Daraporam countries as at our 
mercy, unlefs the enemy divides his force; a meafure that would give 
us ftill greater advantages. Icould have wifhed however, that we 
had a more dire€&t communication with Palicaud, and the weftern 
coaft, than we now have: for it muft be remembered, that although 
the diftrifts on the Malabar coaft are fubjeét to Bombay, yet they 
will, from fituation, always call for fudden aid on Madras: and there- 
fore, perhaps, fhould be placed under that prefidency in the firft in- 
ftance.’ 

Fora more particular defcription of thefe countries, we re- 
fer to the work, which cannot be completely underftood 
without frequently confulting the map, Tippoo’s ceffions to 
the Britith exceed, according to Major Rennell, fifteen thou- 
fand fquare miles, of which the revenues are computed at 
411,4501. The Nizam hasacquired a track of 12,750 fquare 


miles; and the Mahrattas only 7962, of which the revenues 
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are taken at 411,450]. each fquare mile producing §21. per 
ann. to the ftate. ‘he land tax of England and Wales is 
computed at 33]. per fquare mile :—but in England, the land 
tax is lefs than one eighth of the whole revenue ; whereas in 
India, the tax in land reprefents the revenue in general. 

The ruins of Beejanuggur lie on the fouthern bank of 
‘Toombuddra river. Lieutenant Emmit, who vifited them in 
November laft, traced feveral ftreets from 30 to 4§ yards wide ; 
one of which is nearly entire, having collonades of ftone on 
each fide; and a very large pagoda at one extremity. Czafar 
Frederick, who vifited Beejanuggur in 1565, gives it a cir- 
cuit of 24 miles. Major R. conceives that the reafon for 
Tippoo’s wifhing to retain the circar of Annagoondy, inftead 
of ceding it with the reft of the Dooab to the Mahrattas, was 
his anxiety for the fafety of the defcendants of the ancient 
kings of Beejanuggur, who refide in the above circar, fubfift. 
ing on a territorial income of 25,0001. ; inclufively of the re- 
galities of a mint at Annagoondy, which they are fuffered to 
enjoy through the compaffionate bounty or policy of the My- 
forean king... It is pleafing to find, at the conclufion of a 
peace with Tippoo, that he is not {fo totally deftitute of every 
Virtue, as report had hitherto reprefented him. Gil 
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Art. XI. Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry: from authentic MSS. 
and old printed Copies. Adorned with Cuts. Crown 8vo.. pp. 
152. 45. Boards. Evgertons. | ) 

T is very convenient to the indolence of a critic, when an 
author iupplies in his preface the point of view whence his 
work fhould be furveyed. We tranfcribe. 


« The genius which has been fuccefsfully exerted in contributing to 
the inftruction or amufement of fociety, in even the rudeft times, feems 
to have fome claim upon its gratitude for protection in more enlight- 
ened ones. Itis a fuperannuated domeitic, whofe pafled fervices en- 
title his old age to a comfortable provifion and retreat ; or, rather, in- 
deed, a humble friend, whofe attachment in adverfe circumftances 
demands the warm and grateful acknowledgements of profperity. 
The venerable though namelefs bards whom the genercfity of the 
public is now courted to refcue from oblivion and obfcurity, have 
been the favourites of the people for ages, and could once boaft a 
more numerous train of applauding admirers than the mofl celebra- 
ted of our modern poets. ‘Their compofitions, it may be true, will 
have few charms in the critical eye of a cultivated age; but it fhould 
always be remembered, that, without fuch efforts, humble as they are, 
cultivation or refinement would never exift, and barbarifm and igno- 
rance beeternal. It is to an Enzius, perhaps, that we are indebted for 
a Virgil, to fuch writers as Peele, and Greene, or others {till more ob- 
{cure, that we owe the admirable dramas of our divineft Shak/peare ; 
and 
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and if we are ignorant of the comparatively wretched attempts which 
called forth the deferved!ly immortal powers of Homer, or Chaxcer, itis by 
no means to be inferred that they were the eartieit of poets, or {prung 
snto the world, as has been faid of the inimitable dramatift already 
mentioned, like Minerva out of the head of Jupiter, at full growth, 
and mature : 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi ; fed omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotigue ionga notte. 

« Any enquiry, it is prefumed, after the authors of thefe fugitive 
productions is at prefent impoflible. It can only be conjectured that 
they were writen (or, more accurately fpeaking, perhapyimagined and 
commited ta memory) by men, who made it their profeffion to chant 
or rehearfe them, up and down the country, in the trophyed hall or 
before the gloomy caftle, and at marriages, wakes, and other feftive 
niectings, and who generally accompanyed their ftrains, by no means 
ruder than the age itfelf, with the tinkling of a harp, or fometimes, it 
is apprehended, with the graces of a much humbler inirument. It 
may, indeed, be conceived that they would now and then be furnifhed 
with a fuperior performance from the cloiiter or college; as even the 
great Sir Thomas More has left us fomething of the fame kind *. 
But, however it was, they feem to have been attentive to temporary 
applaufe or prefent emolument rather than to future fame, of which 
they had poflibly no idea; and, while they configned their effufions to 
the cafual protection of an auditor’s memory, were totally indifferent 
whether they were remembered or forgotten.’ 

Addifon mentions, in the 85th number of the Speétator, that 
Lord Dorfet, who was one of the firft critics 6f his age, had a 
numerous colletion of cld Englifh ballads, and took a-particular 
pleafure in reading them. Nor has this paffion, if we may fo 
term it, ever wanted the fympathy of leifured literature. St. 
Cefari, and the monks of Hieres, have collected the remnants 
and biographies of the minftrels of Provence; and the canon 
Maneffe, thofe of the Swabian poets: but it is not to collections 
of fuch compafs that the Englifh reader is here invited. 

The firft piece in this volume is the well-known ballad of 
Adam Bel, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudefley, 
here republifhed for the infignificant purpofe of immortalizing 
the true readings of Copland’s black-letter copy. In reprint- 
ing fuch an author as Shak{fpeare, it is no doubt an object to 
retain the original reading, wherever it can be afcertained ; be- 
caufe the chance is, that fuch reading, when underftood, will 
appear preferable to the imaginary emendations of his early 





«* «© A mery ieft how a Sergeaunt would learne to play the frere. 
Written in hys youth (for his paitime).’” See his Workes, 1557, and 
the ** Hittory of the Englifh Language,’’ prefixed to Dr. fohnfon’s 
Dittionar;.? 
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editors but, in a two-penny ballad, with no Rowley for its 
author, the chance will always be, that Dr. Percy’s reading ts 
preferable to the true one, and fhould therefore remain undif- 
turbed. 

A mery gefte of the frere and the boye is evidently of French 
extraction, and the original is perhaps extant in fome collection 
of Fableaux. It has the Jively invention, the drollery, and the 
coarfenefs, fo commonly allied in the ftory-books of an unartifi- 
cial age. 

The king and the barker feems to be the original of Dr, 
Percy’s Edward IV. and the Tanner of Tamworth: there is 
fome merit in the defcription of the horfe’s taking fright. 

How a merchande dyd hys wyfe betray is a pleafing piece of 
popular inftruction, analogous in its {pirit to fome of the eaftern 

arables. 

How the wyfe man taught his fon has more marks of provin- 
cialifm than the third piece: fuch as the ule of zeyr for ere, by- 
wayt for bewatch, awy/fe for be aware, from the French avifer, 
wrethe for wrath, were for wear, \aft, duration. Laddys that 
ar bundyn feems to be equivalent to Lads in leading-ttrings, 
Young men under petticoat government. A chery fare is what 
the boor would now call a round-about road, from the A. S, 
cerre vie flexus. We note thefe words, merely becaufe they 
feem to have occafioned difficulty to the gloffarift. 

The life and death of Tom Thumbe, as well on account of the 
introduction as of the ballad, is the moft attractive communi- 
cation in the book. ‘The dwarf of Arthur is in poetical hiftory 
no inconfiderable perfonage. His adventures have been fami- 
liarized to our childhood, and continue aflociated with the 
memory of our early pleafures. We fhall extract his fecond 
vifit to the guefts of the Round Table, (p. 109.) 


¢ But now his bufineffe call’d him forth 
King Arthur’s court to fee, 
Whereas no longer from the fame 
He could a ftranger be. 


« But yet a few {mall April drops 
Which fetled in the way, 

His long and weary journey forth 
Did hinder and fo ftay. 


© Until his carefull father tooke 
A birding trunke in fport, 
And with one blaft blew this his fonne 
_ Into king Arthur’s court. 


* Now he with tilts and turnaments 
Was entertained fo 
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That all the beft of Arthur’s knights 
Did him much pleafure thow. 


« As good Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
Sir Triftram, and Sir Guy ; 

Yet none compar’d with brave Tom Thumb 
For knightly chivalry. 


¢ In honour of which noble day, 
And for his ladies fake, 

A challenge in king Arthur’s court 
Tom Thumbe did bravely make. 


¢ Gainft whom thefe noble knights did run 
Sir Chinon, and the reft, 

Yet fill Tom Thumbe with matchles might 
Did beare away the beft. 


¢ Ar laft Sir Lancelot of the Lake 
In manly fort came in, 

And with this ftout and hardy knight 
A battle did begin. 


* Which made the courtiers all agaft, 
For there that valiant man 

Through Lancelot’s fteed, before them all, 
In nimble manner ran. 


* Yea horfe and all, with fpeare and fhield, 
As hardly he was feene, 

But onely by king Arthur’s felfe 
And his admired queene, 


* Who from her finger tooke a ring, 
Through which Tom Thumbe made way, 
Not touching it, in nimble fort, 
As it was done in play, 


* He likewife cleft the fmalleft haire 
From his faire ladies head, 

Not hurting her whofe even hand 
Him lafting honors bred. 


¢ Such were his deeds and noble aétts 
In Arthur’s court there fhowne, 
As like in all the world befide 
Was hardly feene or knowne. 


¢ Now at thefe fports he toyl’d himfelfe 
That he a fickneffe tooke, 

Through which all manly exercife 
He carelefsly forfooke. 


¢ Where lying on his bed fore ficke, 
King Arthur’s doctor came, 

With cunning fkill, by phyfick’s art, 
To eafe and cure the fame, 
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¢ His body being fo flender f{mall, 
This cunning doétor tooke 

A fine profpective glafle, with which 
He did in fecret looke 

¢ Jnto his fickened body downe, 
And therein faw that death 

Stood ready in his wafled guts 
To feafe his vitall breath. 


¢ His armes and leges confuin’das {mall 
As was a {piders web, | 

Through which his dying houre grew on, 
For all his limbes grew dead. 


¢ His face no bigger than an ant’s, 
Which hardly could be feene : 

The lofie of which renowned knight 
Much griev’d the king.and qucene. 


¢ And fo with peace and quietnelle 
He left this earth below; 

And vp into the Fayry land 
His ghoft did fading goe. 


¢ Whereas the Fayry queene receiv’d, 
With heavy mourning cheere, 

The body of this valiant knight, 
Whom fhe efteemd fo decre. 

* For with her dancing nymphs in greene, 
She fetcht him from his bed, 

With muficke and fweet melody, 
So foone as life was fled: 


¢ For whom king Arthur and his knights 
Full forty daies did mourne ; 

And, in remembrance of his name 
That was fo ftrangely borne, 

¢ He built a tomb of marble gray, 
And yeare by yeare did come 

To celebrate the mournefull day, 
And burial! of Tom Thum. 

¢ Whofe fame fill liues in England here, 
Amongft the countrey fort; 

Of whom our wives and children fmall 
Tell tales of -pleafant:{port.’ 


Confidering how often the elfen queen and her dancing 
nymphs in green are mentioned in Englifh fong, it is fingular 
that fo little trace fhould have been preferved of the fource of 
this fuperftition. We know. indeed that e/f is derived from 
half, and that the half- gods, or demigods, of Scandinavian my- 
thology, were fo called :— but whence the opinion of their di- 
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minutive fize? We know that the name Oberon occurs firtt 
in the romance of Sir Huon, tranflated by Lord or Lady Ber- 
ners in the time of Henry the Eighth :—but whence the names 
Mab, and Titania? How is it that Puck is fometimes a 
giant, who threfhes corn as faft as ten men, and fometimes a 
dwarf, as in Shakfpeare. Does Welth fuperftition furnith a 
part, and Danith fuperftition another part, of the received : 
fyftem? Does King Offa’s dyke circle the Elyfium of the 
Elves any where but in Rowley’s poems? : 

The lover’s quarrel concludes this fmall volume, which is 
ufhered into the world with much typographical elegance, and | 
enriched with introdu€iions which betray no common hand. | 
It may be truly faid of them in the words of the motto: Ze 


make fuche trifels it afketh fome counnyng. Tay..r 
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Art. XII. Philofophical Tranfafions of the Royal Society of Loudons 
for the Year 1792. Part Il. 
[ Article concluded from the Review for April, p.451.] 
PHILOSOPHICAL and ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS, Ge. 


Account of the remarkable Effects of a Shipwreck on the Mariners ; 
with Experiments and Obfervations on the Influence of Immerfion 
in Frefh and Salt Water, hit and cold, on the Powers of the 
living Bedy. By James Currie, of Liverpool, M. D. 


TH fhipwreck, to which the author of this paper refers, 
happened on the 13th of December 1790, on a fand-bank 
in the opening of the river Merfey into the Irifh channel. The 
number of perfons on board was fourteen ; of ‘whom three 
died, and eleven efcaped and recovered, after having remained 
inthe wreck during 23 hours. The two perfons, who firtt 
died during this period, were in the flower of life, early in- 
ured to cold and hardfhips, and vigorous’ both in body and 
mind. The other was of a much more feeble conftitution, 
and‘ yet lived till within a few hours of the refcue of his fhip- 
mates. Several of the furvivors had been accuftomed to warm 
climates ; and he who feemed to have fuffered leaft was a nee 
groe. Inorder to account for the extraordinary circumftances | 
that occur in this narrative, it was fuggefted that the two per- 
fons, who firft died, had eaten freely of cherries that had been 
fteeped in brandy, and that their death had been precipitated by 
intoxication. ‘This fact was at firft generally admitted ; and 
itwas thought to confirm a doétrine, which had been ably 
fupported by Dr. Aiken and others, that fpirituous liquors, 
though they may fortify the body againft the effects of heat a 
combined with moifture, and probably fuftain it for a fhort | 
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time under great fatigue, are uniformly hurtful when taken un 
der fevere and continued cold. In this folution Dr. Currie was 
inclined to acquiefce : but, with the true fpirit of philofophy, 
he determined to examine the various circumftances of this me- 
lancholy event more accurately. One of the furvivors, who 
was the mate of the veflel, tan intelligent young man, in- 
formed him of every particular which he wifhed toknow. He 
faid, that the keg containing the cherry brandy was ftaved, and 
that all the cherries had been wafhed into the fea; that there was 
no liquor of any kind faved, nor any fort of food; and that the 
whole crew were in every refpect alike circumftanced, except 
that fome were deeper in the water than others, and that his 
two deceafed companions had the advantage, by fitting on the 
only part of the wreck that was out of the fea, while the poor 
negroe, who efcaped almoft unhurt, was perhaps deeper in the 
fea than any other perfon: the part of the wreck, on which 
they were lafhed, was held by the anchor, and floated in the 
water; fo that a fmall portion of the after-part of the quarter 
deck was above the furface. Onthis part, the two perfons, 
whofe more fudden death is confidered as fingular, were fitu- 
ated; and they were therefore generally out of the fea, but 
frequently overwhelmed by the furge, and at other times ex- 
pofed to heavy fhowers of fleet and fnow, and to a high and 
piercing wind. The temperature of the air was conjectured 
to be from 30° to 33° of Fahrenheit, and that of the fea from 
38° to 40°. Next to the two perfons whofe fituation has been 
already mentioned, was the mate; and as the flope of the deck 
was confiderable, he was generally up to the middle in the 
water. The others were more deeply immerfed, and fome of 
them were fo low that the water rofe to their fhoulders. 

The firft perfon who died was the mafter of the veflel. 
The mate was firft alarmed by hearing him talk incoherently, 
like one in the delirium of a fever: but his voice gradually 
funk into a mutter, and his hearing feemed to fail. At length, 
he raifed himfelf upin a fort of convulfive motion, in which 
he continued a few feconds, and then fell back dead on the 
deck. ‘This happened about eight in the evening, four hours 
after the fhip went aground. About eleven at night, his com- 
panion died with fimilar fymptoms, but after longet ftruggling. 
The third perfon died in the forenoon of the fucceeding day. 
Allthe reft, after fuffering feverely both from cold and hunger, 
furvived till they were taken up about three in the afternoon. 
The mate informed Dr. C. that his hands and feet were 
{welled and numb, though not abfolutely fenfelefs: he felt a 
tightnefs at the pit of his ftomach; and his mouth and lips 
were parched; but he was moft diftrefled by cramps in the 
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mufcles of his fides and hips, which were drawn into knots. 
Though immerfed in the fea, they were all very thirfty; and 
though expofed to fuch fevere cold, they were not drowly, nor 
did fleep precede death in thofe that died. 

It is very natural to infer from the preceding recital, that 
the death of the firft two victims was owing to their peculiar 
pofition on the wre.k: 

« Expofed to heavy fhowers of fleet and fnow, they might fuffer 
from bring wet with frefh rather than falt water: they might alfo 
fuffer from being expofed to the cold of the atmofphere, probably 
7° or 8° greater than thatof the fea. The chilling effects of evapo- 
ration might operate againit them, promoted as thefe muft have been 
by the high wind: or they might receive injury from their frequent 
immerfions in the fea, producing an alternation in the media fur- 
rounding.’ 

The fundamental power of animation feems to be the ca- 
pacity which the living body poflefles of preferving the fame 
heat in various degrees of temperature of the fame medium, 
and in media of different denfity and preflure. ‘To feamen, it 
is well known that, in the fame temperature, pure water is 
much more injurious to the body than water in which fale is 
diflolved. The faline impregnation, Dr. Currie fuggefts, may 
{timulate the veflels of the fkin in fome way that counteracts 
the fedative or debilitating ation of the cold. With a view 
of throwing fome light on this curious fubje&, he purfued a 
{eries of experiments which afforded an opportunity of obferv- 
ing the effects of immerfion in frefh and falt water, of equal 
temperature, in the animal heat. We can only felett a few, 
and mention fome of the leading circumftances. 

Dr. C. having filled a veffel, containing 170 gallons of falt 
water, impregnated in the proportion of 1 to 24, and placing 
it in the open air, obferved the temperature of the air and of 
the water to be 44°. The fubjeét of his experiment was a 
healthy man about 28 years of age. Before he began to un- 
drefs himfelf, his heat was 98°, and his pulfe 100 in a minute. 
In the room where he was undrefled, the mercury was at 
56°: but when the man had ftood naked for fome time before 
the fire, his heat and pulfe were found to be as before. After 
having been expofed for a minute in an open court to a fharp 
North-Eaft wind, he was plunged fuddenly into the water up 

to the fhoulders. A thermometer, which had been kept ina 
jug of warm water at the heat of 100° was introduced into 
his mouth with the bulb under his tongue, as foon as the ef- 
fect of the thock fubfided ; it was found that the mercury 
funk rapidly ; and, in 13 minute after immerfion, it ftood at 
87°. While he continued motionlefs in the water, the mercury 
2 gradually 
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gradually rofe, and, at the end of 12 minutes, it ftood at 931%. 
RefleAing on the power that muft be employed to preferve the 
man’s heut ina medium fo denfe as water, and fuppofing that 
this power might continue its operation fome time after the 
extraordinary ftimulus or the preflure of the water was removed, 
‘Dr. C. expected to fee the mercury rife by the accumulation of 
his heaton changing the medium of water for air; and there- 
fore kept him expofed, naked, to the wind two minutes after 
he was taken out of the bath:—but the mercury fell rapidly, 
though, inthe mean while, his attendants were rubbing him 
dry with towels. When he was put into a warm bed, his 
heat, whenexamined under the tongue, was 87°, and at the 
axilla 89°. Frictions were uled, and brandy mixed with 
water was adminiftered: butit was found, on this as well ason 
other occafions, that the beit mode of counteracting the cold 
was to apply a bladder with hot water to the pit of the ftomach. 
When this was done, his fhiverings, which were before fevere, 
foon ceafed. 4 hree hours afterward he had notrecovered his for- 
mer heat: but, before eight at night, the procefs now recited 
having commenced at four in the afternoon, -he was in all 
refpects as ulual. On the next day, this experiment was re- 
peated with fimilar refults.—In another experiment, Dr. Currie 
refolved to try the methods of heating as well as of cooling the 
body. With this view, the fame perfon was immerfed on the 
following day in the falt-water bath. His previous heat was 
g8°, and his pulfe 1co. ‘The temperature of the water and 
atmofphere was as before, 44°. The mercury funk rapidly to 
90”. Intwo minutes after immerfion, it ftood at 88°; and, 
in 16 minutes, it rofe tog6°, by gradations which are particu 
larly fpecified for every minute. At the end of this time he 
was taken out, and ftood in the wind for three minutes, 
fhivering violently. It was not eafy in thefe circumftances 
_ exactly to alcertain the fall of the mercury, but it was very 
confiderable. When examined in the room in which he un- 
. drefled, it ftood at go®. ‘The man was now plunged into a 
frefb-water warm bath, heated to 977i". The mercury in 
this fituation felltwo degrees. In one minute after immertion, 
it ftood at 88°: and the heat gradually returned, til), in 16 
minutes, the time of the experiment, it ftood at g6%. ‘The 
progrefiive increafe of the heat was flower inthe cold bath at 
44° than in the warm bath at g7i’: but, atthe clofe of the 
time, the heat, eltimated at the mouth, was the fame. In 
the cold bath, however, the extremities were chilled and cold, 

while in the hot bath the heat was equally diffufed. 
On the following day, the fame perfon was again immerfed 
as before; his heat being g7:. and that of the water 42°. 
The 
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The wind was North Eaft and brifk. In one minute after 
jmmerfion the heat was go%, and it rofe during 30 minutes to 
g1°, having at three different periods been at 943%. 
During this procefs, the man, on being plunged into the water, 
felt an extreme cold, which he afcribed partly to his being be- 
fore expofed, naked, tothe wind. Ina litt!e while, however, 
he felt himfelf comfortable :—but, after fome time, the fenfe 
of coldnefs returned, though in a lefs degree than at firft; and 
it diminifhed again, but in a lefs degree. At length his fenfa- 
tions became permanent. In this ftate, while the water was at 
reft, he fhould not have known by his feelings, from the upper 
pit of his cheft to the pubes, that he was in water at all, 
His feet and legs were very cold ; and fo were his hands and 
arms, the penis and fcrotum. He likewife occafionally felt a 
cold circle round the upper part of his body, which was 
greateft at firft, and extended over the {pace which, from the 
undulations occafioned by immerfion into the water, was alter- 
nately above and under the furface of the water. When the 
bath fettled, this fenfation was little felt, but might be eafily 
reproduced by agitating the fluid. —This circum{tance ac- 
counts for the cramps which were feverely felt by the mate of 
the wrecked fhip in the mufcles of his hips and fides, which, 
from his fituation on the wreck, muft have been alternately 
above and under the furge.——When the man was expofed 
naked to the wind, the mercury funk asufual five or fix de- 
grees, and his fhiverings were great. In order to reftore his 
heat as {peedily as poffible, the hot bath was incautioufly heated 
to 404%: but, after he had been in it for half a minute, he 
{creamed out with pain, efpecially in the extremities and about 
the fcrotum. When taken out, his fhiverings were a!moft 
convulfive. The heat of the bath was lowered to 88°, and 
the man replaced init; and its temperature was then, with a 
pretty rapid progrefs, raifed to 100°. His fhivering, how- 
ever, continued, and his heat remaincd about.go®: but a 
bladder of very hot water being applied, under the furface of the 
bath, to his ftomach, it inftantaneoufly produced beneficial 
effecis; fo that his fhivering ceafed, and his heat mounted ra- 
pidly to 98°. This experiment was again repeated on the 
fame fubjeQt, and ona different perfon, with fome little varia- 
tion both as to the temperature of the baths and the duration 
of the procefs, but with little difference as to the general re- 
fult. In one cafe, however, the mercury funk very rapidly in 
a cold falt-water bath, the temperature of which was 40°, from 
94° (the heat at immerfion,) to about 83°, and then rofe by 
Irregular gradations, till, at the end of :32° it ftood ac 
92°. Here it remained for 9° with little variation: it then 
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began to fall rapidly, and, in 3°, funk to 85°. At the end of 
35°, the man was hurried into a warm bath heated to 96°, 
where he fhivered much. The bath was gradually heated to 
109°, and in this heat he recovered his proper temperature in 
about 28’, When he was removed into a warm bed, he per- 
fpired profufely and regained his ufual health. 

The natural pulfe of one of the fubjects of thefe experiments 
was about 70 ina minute: but, on account of the agitation 
which preceded the experiments, it was never flower than 85 
before immerfion, and generally more. It invariably funk to 
65, or from that to 68, in the water, and became firm, regu- 
Jar, and fmall. After long continuance in the bath, it could 
hardly be felt at the wrift, but the heart beat with great fteadi- 
nefs and due force. In the experiment which we have laft re- 
cited, when the heat funk rapidly, the fubjeé of it complained 
that he felt a coldnefs and faintnefs at his ftomach, which he 
had not perceived before, and the motion of his heart was 
feeble and languid. In other trials of the effeG@s of immerfion 
in frefh water, the fame coldnefs at the ftomach preceded a 
rapid fall of the mercury; and hence, as well as from other 
circumftances, Dr. Currie infers, that there is fome peculiar 
connetion of the ftomach, or of the diaphragm, or of both, 
with the procefs of animal heat : 

‘ Thefe experiments (he fays,) farnifh irrefragable proofs of the 
futility of fome of the theories of animal heat. The increafe of heat, in 
fever, has led fome perfons to believe that animal heat is produced by 
or immediately connected with, the action of the heart and arteries: 
here, however, it may be obferved, that while heat muft have been 
generated in the bath with more than four-fold its ufual rapidity, 
the vibrations of the arterial fyftem were unufually flow. Another, 
and a very beautiful theory of animal heat, fuppofes it immediately 
to depend upon refpiration ; but inthe bath, after the firft irregular 
action of the diapbragm from the fhock of immerfion was over, the 
breathing became regular, and unufually flow. Laftly, the curious 
phenomenon of the heat rifing, and falling, and rifing again, in the 
bath, with the body at reft, and the temperature of the furrounding 
medium unchanged, is, I think, fatal to thofe theories of animation 
which confider the living body as a mere machine, acted on by ex- 
ternal powers, but not it(elf originating action, and differing from 
other machines only in the peculiarity of the powers which are fitted 
to fet it in motion.” 

The author concluded, from various experiments, the prin- 
cipal of which we have recited, that in all changes from one 
medium to another of different denfity, though of the fame 
temperature, there is a lois of animal heat. The conclufion, 
however, requires many reftri¢tions. He obferves, that the 
effects of the wind in diminifhing the human heat are very 

ftriking, 
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fitiking, and not fufficiently explained by any of the common 
fuppofitions. The lofs of heat, by a change of media, appears 
‘o depend very much on the rapidity of the change ; for the 
plattic powers of Jife, in varying the procels of animal heat fo 
as to accommodate it to the external changes, acts for a time 
with great celerity, though this celerity feems to diminifh with 
the ftrength. The influence of the application of cold water 
to the furface of the body on the heat, is, in fome refpects,. re= 
gulated by the animal vigour ; as the author has evinced by.a 
particular experiment: and he obferves that, in fevers, where 
the heat is generally increafed from 2 to 6 degrees above the 
ftandard of health, pouring a bucket of cold water on the head 
always reduces the pulfe in frequency, and commonly lowers 
the heat from 2 to 4or 5 degrees, ‘Ihis falutary practice he 
propofes to difcufs at large on fome future occafion, He alfo 
adds, that the power of the body, in preferving its heat under 
the impreffions of cold, and the changes of temperature and 
of media, feems to be in fome meafure regulated by the cone 
dition of the mind; and there are alfo particular ftates of the 
atmofphere not perfectly underftood, that feem to have anin- 
fluence in depriving us more f{peedily of ananimal heat, than 

others where the cold is greater. 
The only experiment which the author relates with regard to 
the effects of immerfion in frefh water in the animal powers, 
and particularly inthe heat, is the following; The fubje& of 
the preceding experiments was immerfed at the fame hour of 
the day in the fame vefiel containing an equal bulk of frefh 
water. His previous heat was g8°, and his pulfe beat 92 in 
the minute. The heat of the air was 414°, and that of the 
water 40°. The wind was wefterly ; and, in the court where 
the veflel ftood, a perfect calm prevailed. As Dr, C. was 
fearful of the iflue of this experiment, inftead of expofing the 
man naked to the wind before immerfion, he was fecured from 
the air by a flannel drefs, ,till the inftant of his defcending 
mto the water; and he was fuffered to fink himfelf flowly into 
it, with the bulb of the thermometer under his tongue. ‘The 
refult of the experiment is exhibited in a table; whence it ap- 
pears that his heat, which, on immerfion, was 98°, gradually 
declined with fome fmall irregularity, till, at the end of 34’, it 
ftood at g24°. The man was removed flowly into the air, 
and ftood in it for three minutes, the wind not blowing on him. 
He loft one degree of heat at firft, which he recovered. He 
was then put into a warm bath at 90°, which at firft he felt 
warm, and his feet and hands were in pain; but, in 2’, a vio- 
lent fhivering commenced, and his beat fell two degrees. The 
bath was then heated to 95° r- -i but he flill felt cold. 
2 it 
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It was heated to gg°, in which he continued 5’, and his heat 
was 91°. The heat was gradually raifed to 106°, when the 
fenfe of coldnefs, of which he had complained at the pit of the 
ftomach, gradually went off. After being half an hour in this 
heat, his own heat was ftill 93°. He now became fick and 
very languid; a cold fweat covered his face, and his pulfe was 
quick and feeble. He was removed into bed, pafled a 
feverifh night, and, on the nextday, bad wandering pains over 
his body, with greatdebility, refembling the incipient ftage of 
afever. By cordials and reft, the fymptoms went off. 

This experiment confirms the notion that it is more danger- 
ous to be wet with frefh than with fale water: but it is too ha- 
zardous to be rafhly repeated. ‘The author propofes to make 
farther trials on the brute creation, when he is provided with 
proper thermometers. 

On the fubjeét which led the author to this courfe of curi- 
ous and well-conducted experiments, he fubjoins the following 
remarks. As it is more defirable to be wet with falt water 
than frefh, it is recommended to failors, who are expofed to 
heavy fhowers of rain, hail, or fnow, to wring their clothes 
outof falt water. This practice was fuccefsfully adopted by 
Lieutenant Bligh and hiscrew. In all cafes, where, by fhip- 
wreck or otherwife, men are reduced to the neceflity of either 
immerging their limbs in the fea, or of expofing them to the 
air while it rains or fnows, or when the fea is at times wafhing 
over them, it is fafeft to prefer a conftant immerfion : becaufe, 
inthe northern regions, where the cold is moft dangerous, the 
fea is almoft always warmer than the air; and becaufe there 
is not only a danger from the increafed cold produced by evapo= 
ration, but alfo from the lofs of heat by the rapid changes of the 
furrounding medium. in high and cold winds, without rain 
or {fnow, and in fituations where perfons may avoid the reach 
of the waves, whether it be fafer to continue in the air or to 
feek refuge in the fea, muft depend on feveral circumftances, 
and cannot perhaps be certainly determined. The motives for 
chufing the fea will be ftronger in proportion as the wind is 
high and cold, and as the fhore is bold. 

From the narrative that introduces thefe experiments, it ap- 
pears that men may furvive 23 hours’ immerfion in a fea of the 
temperature of 33° or 40°, which is as great a degree of 
cold as it almoft ever pofleffes, without food or water, and 
almoft without hope of relief : but it does not appear that any 
man ever furvived an equally long expofure to the higher de- 
grees of cold of the atmofphere in the fame circumftances. It 
appears alfo, that, though immerfion in water did not prevent 
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thirft, yet there is no doubt that it was an alleviation, and that 
jt thus contributed to the prefervation of life. 

Dr. Currie remarks that the moft accurate method of efti- 
mating heat by introducing the bulb of the thermometer into 
the mouth, is to place it under the tongue with the lips fhut. 
In this way, the cooling effeét of refpiration will be in a very 
confiderable degree prevented. Thermometers, that are beft 
adapted for this purpofe, are curved at the end to which the 
bulb is affixed ; and the bulb is introduced.at the corner of the 


mouth. 


Obfervations on the Atmofpheres of Venus and the Moon, their re- 
fpettive Denfities, perpendicular Heights, and the Twilight oc- 
cafioned by them. By John Jerome Schroeter, Efq. of Li- 
lienthal, Bremen. Tranflated from the German. 


We had occafion not long ago (App. tovol.vii. N.S. p.481,) 
to fpeak with refpe&t of the indefatigale affiduity, with which 
the ingenious author of this paper purfues his celeitial obferva- 
tions. Whether they will warrantall the conclufions which he 
deduces from them, we fhall not prefume to determine, They 
will at leaft ferve the important and ufeful purpofe of leading 
others, who have opportunity, and who are furnifhed with the 
neceflary inftruments, either to verity them, or to dilcover the 
detects and errors that attendthem. As far as we can judge, 
they feem to have been conduted with attention and accuracy ; 
and they are reported fo muchin detail, that no material cir- 
cumttance is omitted. , 

Our aftronomica) readers will recollect that the.tranfits of 
Venus in the years 1761 and 1765 exhibited fome phenomena, 
which feemed to favour the hypothefis -of an atmofphere be- 
longing to this planet. ‘Ishey were, however, of fuch a na- 
ture, and were particularly noticed by fo few of the numerous 
obfervers on thofe occafions, that they afforded no fatisfaétory 
evidence for afcertaining the validity of fucn an atmofphere. 
One of the obfervers, indeed, intimated his apprehention, 
that, to-be able to difcern an atmoiphere about a planet at fo 
great a diftance as Venus, might be regarded as chimerical, 
‘Lhe argument from analogy, which fome have urged, will be 
generally deemed infufficient without the concurrence of a¢tual 
obfervations ; and thefe have been fo few and fo inconclufive, 
that feveral of the moft celebrated aftronomers have thought 
themielves authorized to doubt the exiftence of the atmo(phere 
of this planet. M. Schroeter is of a very different opinion ; 
and he is not only convinced thatit has an atmofphere of cone 
fiderable extent, but thathe has been able to point out many 
inferences concerning its nature and properties, which are new 
and interefling. About 12 years ago, he began to obiive 
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Venus with a good three-feet achromatic telefcope ; and he 
difcovered a ftriking diminution of light on the planet in its 
Various phafes, trom its exterior limb toward the interior 
edge of its illuminated furface, and efpecially near the 
latter, This appearance induced him to purfue his obs 
fervations ; and he found that the phenomenon recurred as 
oftenas he Jooked at the planet with an HERSCHELIAN four 
and feven feet reflector, armed with the higher magnifying 
powers. Thisdiminution of light naturally fhews itfelf bee 
tween the greatcr caftern 2nd weftern elongations and the in- 
ferior conjunction, when Venus appears about half full, or fal- 
cated, and ft'll of fufficient bread:h; but it is net equally fen- 
fible in all the phafes of the planet, and varies at different 
times. Its appearances depend on the favourable ftate of our 
atmofphere, the proper conftruction of the telefcope, and the 
previous difpofition of the eye of the fpedtator. After ace 
counting for fome peculiar circumftances that attend this phe- 
nomenon, when obferved at the farther extremities of the culps 
in the more falcated phafes of the planet, and illuflrating them 
by figures, the author remarks that, 


‘ Ina clear and calm atmofphere, and with a high magnifying 

ower, it is truely pleafing to fee, after the eye is accuftomed to it, 
how the whole of the terminating border, even to the further extre- 
mities of the cufps, vanifhes gradually, and becomes at laft fo faint, 
that in the day time, and where there are any inequalities, it infen- 
fibly lofes itfelf in the colour of the fky. Such ftriking diminutions 
of light have I feen repeatedly with my four-feet reflector, with a 
power magnifying 280 times, and my feven feet reflector, with a 370 
magnifying power; and particularly on the zoth of November, 1791, 
whan, with a power of 161, I faw the light of the terminator dwin. 
dle away, and appeariag, fora breadth of about 1 or 14 fecond, 
almoft as grey as the afh-coloured {pots in the moon.’ 

By comparing the appearances of the terminating borders of 
the moon in its falcated phaies or quadratures, with the 
fame borders on Venus at the fame periodical afpects, the aue 
thor has found that the marginal diminution of light in the for- 
mer cafe is much lefs perceptible than in the latter; and, 
from a feries of obfervations, he infers that Venus has an at- 
mofphere in fome refpedis fimilar to that of our earth, and 
which far exceeds that of the moon in denfity, or power to 
weaken the rays of the fun. In this opinion he was con- 
firmed by other obfervations, which we fhall briefly recite, 
Looking at Venus in circumftances that were peculiarly fa~ 
vourable with a feven-feet reflector, magnifying 74, 95, and 
361 times,. he faw it very diftinét, and uncommonly fplendid. 
From the gth to the 16th of March 1790, the fky was unufu- 
ally ferene, and the planet was in Aries at 7° and 8° N. des 
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clination; and though approaching toits inferior conjunfion on 
the 18th of March, was fo far above the horizon, that it might 
be feen with great advantage. Onthe oth, the fouthern cufp 
did not appear precifely of its ufual circular form, but fome- 
what inflected in the fhape of ahook, beyond the ]uminous fe- 
micircle, into the dark hemifphere of the planet. ‘This appear- 
ance was not new: but another phenomenon, which the aue 
thor had never feen before, excited his particular attention. 
The northern cufp terminated in the fame narrow tapering 
manner with the fouthern, but did not extend its bright lumi- 
nous appearance into the dark hemifphere. From its point, 
however, the light of which, though gradually fading, was yet 
of fufficient brightnefs, a ftreak of glimmering bluith light 
proceeded intothe dark hemifphere ; which, though intermit- 
tent as to its intenfity, was permanent in its duration, and, 
though very faint, could be plainly feen with the above-men- 
tioned magnifying powers : 

« Like the luminous line then feen in Saturn, its light feemed to 
twinkle in various detached points, and appeared throughout not only 
very faint, when compared with the light at the point of the cufp, but 
alfoofa very peculiar kind of faintnefs, verging towards a pale greenifh 
hue. The limb of the planet at this {mall part of its dark moiety ap- 
peared with as faint a light, and, compared with the extremity of the 
fouthera cufp, as pale as the dark limb of the moon three days before 
and after the new moon, when it is faintly illuminated by the 
reflected rays from the earth: and it appeared to me, that toe 
wards the farther extremity, where it was actually ipfleted, according 
to the circular limb of the dark hemifphere, its light vanifhed into a 
pale bluifh tint, in the fame manner as the more vivid light of the lu- 
minous hemifphere dwindles away towards the terminating border 
and the extremitics of the cufps.’ : 

This appearance the author has endeavoured to exhibit in 
a figure. The apparent diameter of Verius at this time mea 
fured 59”: but the greateft breadth of the illuminated part did 
not exceed 2”.6. 

On the followiiig evening, the obfervation was repeated with 
the four-feet inftrumient, and with powers magnifying 134 and 
“oO times, | 

« The fouthern cufp had its luminous prolongation, but not quite fo 
diftinct as the preceding night: but what was more remarkable, each 
cufp, but chiefly the northern one, had now mot evidently a faint ta- 
pering prolongation ofa bluifh grey caft, which, gradually fading, 
extended along the dark hemifphere, fo that the luminous part of the 
limb was coniiderably more than a femi-circle.’ 

On the next night, being the 11th of March, M. Schroeter, 
with his feven-feet reflecter, and a power magnifying g5 times, 
found Venus before fun-fet. He faw diftinétly- the fouthern 
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point terminating in a luminous ftreak, which now, as in the 
evening of the gth, was longer and narrower than the bright 
termination of the northern cufp. ‘The apparent diameter of 
Venus was 60°, and the greateft breadth of the illuminated 
part, which could not be exactly afcertained on account of 
fome undulations in the air, was thought not toexceed 2”. On 
this occafion, the author obferved very diffinétly, and for a con- 
fiderable time, the faint bluifh luminous ftreak, fenfi ibly extends 
ing in an inflected diredtion beyond the bright femi- circle. On 
the evening of the 12th, the planet was again obferved with the 
fame telefcope, magnifying g5 and 74 times. 

‘It appeared ({ays the author,) very diftinét, and I afcertained, be- 
yond the poflibility of doubt, that the fouthern cufp projected fome- 
what into the dark hemifphere; and that from the point of the nor- 
thern one, the very faint narrow ftreak of pale bluith light, intermit- 
tent in intenfity on account of its faintnefs, but yet permanent as to 
duration, exterded feveral degrees along the limb of the dark hemif- 

here of the planet. J ftrained all my vifual powers, but could a¢tu- 
ally fee this appearanee onfy at the norihern point. As the planet 
defcended towards the horizon, the light of the very fharp fouthern, 
as well as that of the bright part of the northern point, began to glim- 
mer with gradual diminution, the latter more faintly than the former ; 
but not the leatt appearance of a pale bluith prolongation could be 
traced at the fouthern cufp.’ 

The faint ftreak at the northern cufp was found, by mea- 
furement, to extend at leaft 8” of a degree along the limb of 
the dark hemifphere; the prolongation of the fouthern culp 
meafured Jikewife full 8, its inflected hooked form appearing 
very diftinétly ; and the apparent diameter of Venus fubtended 
an angle of between §9 and 60°... Thefe obfervations were af- 
terward confirmed by others, which the author has particularly 
recorded. As no doubt remained of the appearance of the pale 
afh-coloured ftreak of light which extended along the limb of 
the dark hemifphere of Venus, M. Schroeter inferred that it 
mutt either proceed immediately from the fun, * or elfe that it 
is a light which partly illuminates the atmofphere ot Venus, 
and partly, being reflected by this atmo/phere, marks out by a 
taint glimmer the limb of the dark hemiiphere of the planet, in 
the fame manner as our morning ard evening twilight acts upon 
ours.’ After ftating the reafons which convinced him that this 
phenomenon could not be the efect of light proceeding imme- 
diately from the {un, the author recites thofe appearances which 
Jed him to afcribe it to the reflected light of the atmolphere of 
Venus. He next proceeds to eftimate, by a trigonometrical pro- 

eels, thereal extentof thetwilight of Venus from the apparent one, 
ile at the points of the culps, and to account for the peculiar 
circumitances that attend it. From principles and computa- 
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tions, which it is not poffible for us to explain without the dia- 
grams, and without far exceeding the limits of this article, the 
author concludes that the perpendicular height of the inferior 
and more denfe part of the atmofphere of Venus, which has the 
power of refleting the folar light to fuch a degree as, under 
favourable circumiftances, to be vifible on our globe, where, 
with a good telefcope, it aflumes the appearance of a faint afh- 
coloured light, meafures 2526 toifes, or 15,156 Paris feet; that, 
at this height, it is fo denfe as to reflect {uch a light on a zone 
extending 67 geographical miles into the dark hemifphere, that 
we, at a diftance of only 12° 47 45° from the jun, and when 
this luminary is only from 3 to 4 degrees below the horizon, 
can fee it fodiftinétly as to be able to compare it with our com- 
mon twilight, meafuring 6° 23!°; and that, therefore, the twi- 
lightof Venus extends, at leaft in a confiderable proportion, as 
far as ours; that its atmofphere rifes, like ours, far above the 
higheft mountains ; and that, though we afcribe to it the greateft 
poilible tranfparency, it muft be more opake than that of the 
moon. : 

‘ The fimple fa&, that Venus in its different phafes, and efpecially 
at the times of its greateit elongations, fhews a much greater diminu- 
tion of light at its terminating border than the moon, is, no doubt, fuf- 
ficient to point out a much denfer atmofphere than that of this fatel- 
lite. And this is, moreover, fully evinced by the objervation on its 
twilight. The circumitance alfo, that there are feen on this planet 
none of the flat fpherical forms which are confpicuous on Jupiter and 
Saturn, none of the ftripes or longitudinal {pots parallel to the equator 
which are feen on theie planets and the fun, aud which point out a 
certain ftretch of atmofphere, gives room to infer, that the globe of 
Venus, with reference to its diameter, and other circumftances of phy- 
fical arrangement in its conitruction, rerforms its rotation round its 
axis in a much longer {pace of time than thofe planets, or the nearly 
fimilar ones of our earth and Mars; and this is actually confirmed by 
my obfervations on the diurnal period of Venus.’ 

By fimilar obfervations on the moon, the author conceives, 
that he has confirmed, beyond reafonable contradiétion, the ar- 
guments adduced by him in his Selenotopographic Frag- 
ments, in proof of the real exittence of a Junar atmofphere. 
Thefe obfervations are recited in the fequel of this paper. 
We have alfo the procefs by which the height of the moon’s 
atmofphere is afcertained ; and the refult of the whole is, that 
the lower and more denfe part of it, or that part which has the 
power of reflecting a bright crepufcular light, is only 1356 
Paris feet in height. Hence the author takes occafion to fug- 
gelt that, according to the different librations at the moon, 
ridges of mountains, even of a moderate height, fituated at or 
near the terminating border, may partially, or f{ometimes 
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wholly prevent this crepufcular light, either at one or the other 
culp, and occafionally at both. The lunar atmofphere, ac- 
cording to M. Schroeter’s principles and calculations, is fuffi- 
ciently denfe to reflect a twilight over a zone of the dark he- 
mifphere 2° 34° or 103 geographical miles in breadth, which is 
more intenfe than the light reflected on the dark hemifphere by 
the almoft wholly illuminated difk of our earth; and allowing 
to this denfe part an altitude of 1356 feet, the more rarefied part 
muft rife, at leaft, above the higheft mountains in the moon, 
The atmofphere of the moon, though confiderably denfe, is 
much more rare than that of our earth ; and, as we have alread 
noticed, than that of Venus. Hence it is inferred that the in- 
flection of light produced by it cannot be very great, agreeably 
to the computation of M. du Sejour, who ftates the infleGion 
of the folar rays which touch the moon, at no more than 42”, 
The author eftimates the duration of the brightett twilight of 
the moon, when it is in the nodes, at 5° 3°; and obferves that 
it will be longer in other parts of the orbit, according to the 
fituation of the nodes. 

In order to account for the fudden occultations of the fixed 
ftars in their approach to the moon, which admit of a diminu- 
tion of fplendour, at the moft, only for a few feconds, and, in a 
cafe afferted by the author from his own obfervation, only of 
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1}, he fuppofes the breadth of the lunar twilight as far as the 
limit of our reflected terreftrial light to be no more than 2° 34’ ; 
and, concluding, that the greateit extent, in the moft favourable 
phafes near our new moon, can never exceed the double of this 
arc, or 5° 8’, he thence infers that the perpendicular height of 
an atmofphere, capable of inflecting the folar rays, cannot be 
giteater than 5376 feet :—but 

‘ Admitting (he fays,) the height of the atmofphere, which may 
affeét the brightnefs of a fixed ftar, not to be lefs than 5376 feet, this 
will amount to an are of only 0,94”, or not quite one fecond; and as 
the moon defcribes an arc of 1” in 2” of time,it follows, thatin genes 
ral the fading of a ftar, which approaches to an occultation, cannot 
Jat quite 2” in time; that if the appulfe be at a part of a limb of the ’ 
moon where a ridge of mountains interferes, the gradual obicuration 
willlaft a ill fhorter time ; and that it may, under {ome circumfances 
of this nature, be even inftantaneous” 

To this paper is annexed a fupplement, containing an ac- 
count of the obfervation of an occultation of Jupiter by the 
moon, with the various circumftances attending it, and the au- 
thor’s particular illuftration of fuch as feemed either to contra 
di& or confirm his hypothefis of a lunar atmofphere, 
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On the Civil Year of the Hindoos, and its Divifions. With an 
Account of Three Hindso Almanacs belonging ta Charles Wil- 
kins, £/q: By Henry Cavendith, Eig. F. RLS. 

This is a curious paper, and contains information that 
may be of confiderable ute to thufe who wifh to acquaint them= 
felves with the method of computing time in the different parts 
of India. In order to clear up the difficulties that involve this 
fubje@t, Mr. C. had recourfe to fome of the principal patras, or 
almanacs, publifhed by the Hindoos ; and, availing himfelf of 
the afliftance which they afforded him, he has explained the 
mode of regulating the civil year by the aftronomical in different 
provinces, and of eflimating its fubordinate divifions into 
months and days. “lhe almanacs in common uf are com- 
puted at Benares, Tirhut, and Nadeea, the three principal 
feminaries of Hindoo learning in the company’s provinces. 
and hence they are annually difperfed through the adjacent 
country. Every Brahmin who has the charge of a temple, and 
who announces the time for obferving rel gious ceremonies, is 
furnifhed with one of thefe almanacs; and, if he be an aftro- 
nomer, he introduces thofe corrections which a difference of 
Jatitude and longitude may requite. ‘The Benares almanac is 
ufed in the upper part of India: that computed at Nadeea, in 
Bengal; and the Tirhut, in Bahar. 

‘Lo thefe almanacs the Hindoos are obliged to recur, in or- 
der to know what day of the month it is; becaufe the feveral 
months, both folar and lunar, confitt neither of a determinate 
number of days, nor are regulated by any cycle, but depend folel 
on the motions of the fun and moon ; and their months fome- 
times begin on different days in various places, on account of 
the difference of latitude and longitude, as well as of the differ- 
ence which arifes from erior in computation. The civil da 
in all parts of India begins at fun-rife, and is divided into 60 
parts, called dandas, which are fub-divided into 60 palas, 
Wherever the Benares patra is ufed, the civil year is lunifolar, 
confifting of 12 lunar months, with an interealary month occas 
fionally introduced. It begins at the day after the new moon 
next before the beginning of ihe folar year. The lunar month 
is divided into 30 parts called tecthces, each of which is equal 
to the time in which the true motion of the moon from the fun 
js 12°. The method of computing the days by thefe teethees, 
and alfo of counting their monihs, is extreasely intricate. Mr, 
C, has beftowed gieat pains on the explanation of it; and to 
his paper we muft refer.—The Nadeea almanac begins with 
the day after that on which the aftronomical year commences ; 
this is called the firft of the momth, the next day is denomina- 
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ted the fecond, and fo on to theend; and therefore the number 
of days in the month varies from 2g to 32. The names of 
the months are the fame with thofe of the Junar months tn the 
Benares almanac: but the lunar months begin, not as thofe do 
at the full, but at the new moon, and are cailed by the name of 
the folar month which ends during the courfe of them. From 
the commencement of the Nadeea almanac, and from its giving 
the day of the folar month, which that of Benares does not, Mr, 
C. is ‘ed to infer that it is cuflomary, in thofe parts of India 
where the Nadeea almanac is ufed, to date by the folar month, 
and to begin the year on the next day to the aftronomical year. 
T othispurpote, he isinformed, the Hindoos of Bengal, in all their 
common tranfactions, date according to folar time, and ufe what 
is commonly called the Bengal era : but, in thecorrefpondence of 
the Brahmins, in dating books, and in regulating feafts and tats, 
they generally note the teethee. Of the ‘Tirhut almanac, Mr, 
C. has obtatned no information: but there is reafon to conjec- 
ture that ic agrees with that ot Nadeea more than with that of 
Benares. 


A Narrative of the Earthquake felt in Lincolnfoire, and the ne‘gh- 
bouring Counties, cn the 25th of February 1742. Ina Letter 
from Edmuna Turner, Etg. ¥.R. 5. to dir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. P. Kk. S. 


We do not find any thing that deferves peculiar notice 
in the circumfiances recited in this narrative. It appears 
that this earthquake extended nearly to the fame tract of coun- 
try with that of 1750, and that the direction of it was the fame, 
or from weit to ealt. Hence we may infer with Mr. Michell, 
that the fame places are fudject to returns of eartnquakes at 
different intervais of time, and that they generally come to the 
fame place from one and the fame point of the compafs :—but 
we mult hefitate in concurring with the opinion of this ingeni- 
ous philofopher, who is led, from thefe and other circumftances, 
to aicrihe them to tleam, railed by waters contained in the ca- 
vities of the earth, and rufhing in on fubterraneous fires. The 
ftate of the air, before this concuffion, which was calm, clofe, 
and gloomy, and the partial effect of the thock in the fame room, 
feem to favour the hypothelis which attributes earthquakes to 
an electrical origin. 


- A Meteorological ‘fournal, principally relating to Atmofpherical 


Electricity, kept at Knightfbridge, from the oth of May i740 
to the 8th of May 1791. By Mr. John Read. f sh ts 
This .fecond year’s * journal is introduced by an account 
of the author’s improved apparatus tor obferving the eleAri- 








* For an account of the uril, fee Mondily Review, New Series, 
vol. viil. p. 56. 
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city of the atmofpkere, which he has brought to fo great a de- 
gree of perfection, that he is enabled to collect the electric 
fluid in fufficient quantity for afcertaining the kind which pre- 
dominates in the atmofphere, even in its weakeft itate. Of his 
attention and accuracy in che ufe of it, the journal affords ample 
evidence. 

‘ From repeated obfervations and long experience, (fays Mr. Read,) 
IT am perfectly fatisfied that the aqueous vapours, iufpended ‘in the 
air, are conitantly eleétrified ; requiring only the aid of a proper col- 
lector, to render the effects of their electricity at all times fenfibie. 
And for this reafon, there may be juflly faid to be an electrical atmof- 
phere within our erial atmofphere. During a courfe of moderate 
weather, the electricity of the atmofphere is invariably pofitive; and 
exhibits a flux and reflux, which generally caufes it to encreafe and 
decreafe twice in every 24 hours. The momeuts of its greatett force 
are about 2 or 3 hours after the rifing, and fome time before and after 
the fetting of the fun: thofe when it is weakeft are from mid-day to 
about 4 o’clock. The periodical electricity of the atmofphere feems 
to be manifeftly influenced by cat and cold. Hence it plainly ap- 
pears, why we always find warm final] rain to be bet weakly electri- 
fied : when cold rain, which falls in large drops, is the moit intenfely 
electrified of any.’ 
Abftraé of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermometer, and Rain, 

at Lyndon in Rutland. By Thomas Barker, Kfq. With the 

Rain in Surrcy and Hampfbire. Fer the Year 1791. 


To this twenty-firft annual regifter, communicated by 
Mr. Barker to the Koyel Society, be has added, befide his cuf- 
tomary account of the feafons, obfervations on the practice of 
milking ewes, which formerly prevailed in England, but which 
is now generally, if not altogether, difcontiuued. In fome 
parts of the ifland, the practice, we believe, is ftiil preferved. 


Obfervations on the remarkable Fatiure of Haddocks, on the Coa/ts 
of Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkfbire. In Two Letters, 
from the Kev. Cooper Abbs, ta Lr. Blagden, Sec. RLS. 


The fhoal cf haddocks, which vifited thefe feas, generally 
Jay about a league irom the fhore. It was about three 
miles in breadth, and extended along the whole coaft, and the 
fucceffion was uninterrupied for three months. ‘Ihe poor 
were thus regularly fupplied for many years with the means of 
employmentand fubfiitence :—but, during the feafons of 1789, 
1790, and 1791, the feilure was fo conficerable, that, by a mo- 
derate eitimate, there was not a ten-thoufandth part of the 
ufual quantity taken. The caufe of this failure has been va- 
rioufly affizned. 

[t is certain that an aftonifhing number were deftroyed in the 
fummer of 1789. Somme failors, on their return from Archan- 
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pel, obferved, near the North Cape, a prodigious multitude lys 
ing on the furtace of the ocean. Of theie foine were dead, and 
others in fo feeble a ftate as to be unable to fink in the water, 
Several of them were cxamined, and the found was found to be 
much inflated. Mr. Abbs obferves that, about this time, an 
eruption happened 10 Mount Hecla; and he conjectures that 
volcanic matter ofa noxious quality might have burft out in the 
fea, aud have occalioned the deitruction, to which the fubfequent 
failure was owing. 

The volume concludes with the ufual lift of prefents, and 


the index. | 





Arr. XIII. The Freedom of Human Aion explained and vindicated, 
In which the Opinions of Dr. Priefticy on the Subjeét are particu- 
larly confidered. 8vo. pp. 148. 4s. Boards. Nicol. 

HE author, who has here revived our attention to the per- 
plexing debate concerning liberty and neceffity, under- 
takes what he calls a mew effort on the fide of liberty, in which 
he has a confidence that moft of his readers will wifh him fue- 
cefs; for he obferves, that ‘we have fomething within us 
which would rejoice to fee the decifion in favour of liberty.’ 

A prepofleflion, however, in favour of freedom muit not be 

urged as argument. Philofophy rejects prejudice, and appeals 

to facis, and to found reafon. flow ftands the matter in this 
court? Here this writer wifhes to join iflue with the champion 
for neceffity, and not only allows with him the conneétion be- 
tween motives and ag?ions to be as certain as that between cau/e 
and effec?, but even grants that if the truth of man’s freedom 
muft be built on the ruins of this theory, it can never be elta- 
blifhed. In anadvocate for the freedom of human aétion, Dr. 

Prieftley muft admit this to be a bold conceffion. 

After making fome diitin@ions refpecting caufe and effet, 
and obferving on the mental proceis which leads to human 
agency, our author proceeds to exhibit his theory of freedom, 
and the proofs of it, under the following propofitions : 

Prop. 1. That the nature of the will, or whether it be free 
or neceflary, muft be determined folely from an examination 
into its qualities as an inherent caufe, and not from its connec- 
tion with motives. 

Prop. Il. That the will poffefies an active power of a fort 
very different from that of any other faculty of the mind, and 
which is the baits of free agency. 

Prop. Uf. ‘That the will alto poffeffes a power, by which it 
is enabled (through the medium of certain auxiliary motives, if 
they be wanted,) to form a volition in favour of any afiigned 
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motive of the number which may exift in a cafe of deliberation 
and choice; or, in other words, that the will is endowed 
with a property of fo varying and fixing its volitions, as entitles 
it to be deemed ftriGtly free. 

Prop. 1V. That whether the will be free, or not free, a de- 
finite volition will always be formed in definite circumftances ; 
or, that, from the truth of a definite volition being formed in 
definite circumftances, no proof can be drawn either that the 
will is free or neceflary. 

Thefe propofitions do not hang well together, efpecially the 
gd and 4th ; and the reafoning and explanations fubjoined leave 
the great queftion far from being decided. Ihe author confi- 
ders the mind as having what he calls @ /elf-power, whereby 
motive-influence is not incompatible with tree volition ; fo that 
a neceffary caufe may have a free effect. On this the theory 
refts; and he owns that, toa philofopher who thinks that no 
caufe can have a free effect, his reafoning will feem imper- 
tinent. 

Sometimes, this advocate for freedom writes like a necefii- 
tarian: indeed, in his reafoning on the preicience of the Deity, 
the dotrine of neceflity is requilite to his argument. 

Page ;oand 71, he fays: * With us, on account of our many 

imperfections, what is called mora/ certainty will ever have in it 
fome degree of contingency ; but with the Deity, who fees the 
minuteft particular which can influence the will in its determi- 
nations, this certainty is no longer of a moral but of an abfolute 
kind.’ ; 
For can, in this extract, the reafoning of the writer requires 
the fubétitution of muffs otherwile, he makes a diftinétion 
without a difference between human moral certainty and divine 
abfolute certainty *. When the advocates for freedom argue 
after this manner, we are not fuprized at their allowing, as our 
author does, farther on, that * human liberty muft be placed 
near the confines of neceflity ;’ he might have added, on the 
ftrength of his own theory, and thin partitions do their bounds 
divide. 

We do not undertake to offer any thing decifive in the de- 
bate between the champions for liberty and for neceflity, but 
only to detect that reafoning, on both fides, which appears to 
us weak and inconclufive. 

We fhall no doubt be required to notice other efforts by 
writers both for and againft human freedom; andwhen we per- 
ceive each party loading the tenets, which they oppofe, with per- 
nicious confequences, and contending for the moral tendency of 
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* The neceflitarian may ak this writer, whether that which is abfo- 
lutely contingent can become a matter of abfolute certainty ? 
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their own dofirines; when we find Dr. Prieftley aflerting, 
concerning predeffination, ‘* that if any fyftem of fpeculative 
principles can operate as an axe to the root of all virtue and 
goodnels, it is this,” and affirming of the doctrine of philofophi- 
cal necefflity, ** that it is fingularly propitious to virtue, as, in 
the moft proper fenfe of the word, every man is the maker of 
his own fortune ;’’ and find, on the other hand, this writer de- 
claring his inability to perce've the connection of neceffity with 
morals, and arguing for the freedom of the will as the foul of 
action, the great principle of life, and the bafis of confcience ; 
we may fairly conclude that they mifunderftand each other ; 
that there is a greater fimilarity of fentiment than their language 
implies; and that, however the queftion may be decided, mo- 
rality has nothing to apprehend. 





Arr. XIV. Daefcription of the Plain of Troy: with a Map of that 
Region, delineated from an actual Survey. Read in French before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1791, by the Author, M. Che- 
valier, Fellow of that Society, and of the Academies of Metz, 
Caffel, and Rome, Tranflated from the Original not yet publifh- 
ed, and the Verfion accompanied with Notes and IIluftrations, by 
Andrew Dalzel, M.A. F.R.S, Edinburgh, Profeffor of Greek 
and Principal Librarian in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.  4to. 
pp- 154. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 


eee work is accompanied with four maps, two of which 
are by the author, M. Chevalier, exhibiting Troy, and the 
Trojan plain ; and the other two are merely republications of 
Mr. Pope’s and Mr.Wood’s maps. Mr. Wood* was certainly 
bewildered in the Troade ; and the principal merit of the pre- 
fent publication feems to confift in removing the diforder in 
which Mr. Wood’s errors had involved the geography of this 
celebrated diftri¢t. We wifh that the author, inftead of frit- 
tering his eflay into twenty-one chapters, abounding with re- 
petitions, had explained himfelf more briefly and more perfpi- 
cuoufly; and, inftead of conducting us through the intricate 
bye-paths of geographical conjecture, had led us by the high- 
road to the Trojan plain; through which, with Homer in our 
company, we could not fail to have made a moft delightful 
journey. Without a continued infpeclion of M. Chevalier’s 
map, his defcription would prove unfatisfactory and unpleafing 
to the reader, His account of the Troade exactly agrees with 
Mr. Pope’s celebrated efiay on Homer’s battles pretixed to the 
fifth book of the tranflation of the Liad; for it is remarkable, 





* For our account of Mr. Wood’s publication, fee M, Rev. vol. liii. 
Pp. 309. 
that 
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that Mr. Pope’s own map, (he having been ill ferved by his 
engraver, which fometimes happens io authors,) by no means 


correfponds with the text. 

« With refpe& to the tomb of IJlus, (fays M.Chevalier,) Pope 
has evidently interpreted Homer’s meaniag too ftri¢tly, when he 
places it half way betwixt the camp of the Greeks and the city of 
Troy. That was not the fpot which Homer meant to point out, when 
he tells us that the tomb of Ilus was in the aziddle of the plain. Strabo 
explains his meaning, by telling us, that Ilus was buried in the 
middle of the plain, becaufe he was the firft who had ventured to in- 
habit it. 

‘ As to the reft, his notion is perfeétly right refpecting the fitua- 
tion of the Grecian camp betwixt the two promontories, the con- 
fluence of the two rivers at no great diftance from the fhips, the ge- 
neral fhape of the plain, the courfe of the Simois of greater extent 
than that of the Scamander, the diftance of the city from the fea, 
and the two fources of the Scamander in the neighbourhood of the 
city. But what could be his motive for placing thefe laft on 
the fide oppofite to that where they are found in reality? I beftowed 
a good deal of reileétion on this circumftance, and with the greater 
anxiety that, among all thofe who have written any thing on the fub- 
ject of the Troad, few are fo iaterefling as Pope. 

‘ Might not we fuppofe that this eminent author, having remarke 
fomewhere in the Iliad, that the fources of the Scamander were to the 
welt; and accuftomed, moreover, to confider the left fide of the map 
as the welt, as is ufually the cafe, did thus adjuft every other fituatior, 
fach as that of Sigéum, that of the Simois, Sc. fo as to agree with 
this fundamental principle? It is thus (if I may be allowed to fuppofe 
an eminent poet to be but an indifferent geographer) that the 
errors of the map in queftion may perhaps be accounted’ for, which, 
however, with all its imperfections, muft have co Pope an infinite 
deal of pains, and required cn his part an uncommon power of ar- 
rangement. This at leatt is the molt fatisfactory way | can difcover 
of explaining how the fame perfon might produce an erroneous map, 
and a moft complete and accurate Efay on fomer’s Battles.’ 

Mr. Pope’s eflay, and M, Chevalier’s map, ought therefore 
to go together, compofing between them an accurate and 
agreeable account of the | roade. 

The city of Troy, according to the prefent writer, ftood on 
the prefent fcite of the modern village of Bounarbachi, diftant 
four leagues from the fea, and which is the refidence of an 
Aga, ruling with abfolute fway the inhabitants of the Trojan 
plain, and the inferior Agas, to whom they are immediately 
fubject. Bounarbachi is fituated on the fide of an eminence, 
expofed to every wind, at the termination of a fpacious plain, 
the foil of which is rich and of a blackifh colour. Clofe to the 
village is to be feen a marth, covered with ia// reeds; and the 
fituation is impregnable on all fides, except at Erin (Homer’s 
etveos) the ill of wild fig trees, which extended between the 
Scan gate, and the fources of the Scamander. Thefe cire 
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cumftances, agreeing with Homer’s defcriptions, ftrongly 
fupport M,. Chevaliei’s opinion concerning the fituation of 
Troy; which he thinks proper to confirm by what he calls the 
following ftri& mathematical demonftration : 

‘ The Scaan or weftern gate *, was that which faced the plain. 
From this gate the Trojans iffued forth, in order to engage on that 
plain + ; near this gate Heétor ftood, when Priam and Hecuba wanted 
to difluade him from entering the lifts with Achilles}; and, laftly, 
it was from the top of this gate that thefe unfortunate parents beheld 
their fon perifh near the fources of the Scamander |]|.—The fources of 
the Scamander then lay in front and in view of the Scwangate. This 
gate was therefore on the weftof the city. When it is once granted that 
I am exact with re{pect to the pofition of the fources of the Scamander, 
it muft be allowed that I am right as to the fituation of the city of 
Troy. ‘That this is to the eait of the fources, is ftrittly and un- 
queftionably demonittrated.’ 


A very interefting part of this work, is the account of the 
conical mounds, or barrows, feveral of them 100 feet in diame- 
ter at the bafe; and which the author maintains to be the iden- 
tical tombs raifed over the afhes of the heroes of the Trojan 
war; fome of them he deems more ancient. He defcribes 
particularly the tombs of Efyetes, Ilus, Ajax, Hector, Achilles, 
Patroclus, and Antilochus. We will extraét, as a fpecimen, 
his obfervations concerning the tomb of Achilles: 

‘ This curious mafs of earth, raifed by the hands of the Greeks» 
ftill exifts. It is not now furrounded with elms, as it once was 3 
the place of thefe is now occupied with tall poplars, and mournful 
cypreffes, ftill more gloomy, and better adapted to the nature of {e- 
pulchres. 

‘ Dr. Chandler with reafon looks upon the tomb near to Jeni- 
chehr, on the fummit of the promontory, to be that of Antilochus; 
but I know not what induced him to think that the one next it is that 
of Peneleus. Be that as it will, it is probable, if we attend to Homer’s 
defcription, that the two monuments raifed to Patroclus and Antilo- 
chus, contain nothing, and are mere cenotaphs, as the afhes of thefe 
two warriors were put into the fame urn with thofe of Achilles, and 
depofited in the fame tomb. 





* * Tals Dnaing waxes Aapdavias tnore Oune® Acyety To piry awe Aae~ 
tire, To Oty namwd Una srw xarenie Teyvites 147s OuTIMas. CHALK Yes 
rire apileas, ta dutixa. 7% diots cxasei, HoH Bwagiclepnts Tois Tewoir 
iyivorrcy Oeeapivors xat avtas Tor duces immwove Homer ufes the appellation 
of Scan or Dardanian gates indifcriminately, the latter name being de- 
rived from Dardauus, the former either from an artift called Scaus, or 
Lecaufe they were fituate to the weft; for what are on ine left or on the 
wef are called Scaan; or becaufe they were cxasai, unlucky, or iwagiclepory 
ill-omened, to che Trojaus, by having given admittance to the wooden 
Sorfe. Euftath. in Hom. Iliad. vol.i. p. 394. Edit. Rom. 1550.’ 

« + Iliad. vi. 993. xvi. 711. xxii. 360. &c.’ = * ¢ ibid. xxii. 35.” 
«-j Ibid. 405.’ 
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© Full of this idea, and induced moreover by the magnitude of the 
barrov, which is the nearelt to the fea, as well as by the fingular 
name of Dios-Tapé, the divine Tomé, fill given to it by the Greek in- 
habitants of the Sigéan promontory, I previoufly pitched upon this as 
the mott proper fubject for the operation of digging which I adviied. 

« After my departure from Conflantinople, means were found, by 
the help of fome prefents made to the commanding officers of the 
neighbouring fort, to accemplifh this undertaking, in {pite ‘of the 
vigilance of the Turks. ‘Towards the centre of the monument, two 
large ftones were found leaning at an angle the one againft the other, 
and forming a fort of tent, under which was prefently difcovered a 
finall flatue of Minerva, feated in a chariot with four horfes; and an 
urn of metal filled with afhes, charcoal, and human bones. ‘This urn, 
which is now in the poffeftion of the Comte de Choifeul, is encircled 
in {culpture with a vine branch, from which are fufpended bunches of 
grapes done with exquifite art. 

¢ Whether thefe are the afhes of Achilles, I pretend not to fay; 
but moft certainly they are the relics of fome perfonage who paid a 
particular veneration to Minerva, fince they are accompanied with a 
itatue of that goddefs. Befides, he muit have died in an age of the 
world when it was the practice to burn dead bodies, fince here are to 
be feen afhes, charcoal, and bones, ftill very diftinguifhable. When 
therefore I behold the ura of metal adorned with vine branches, I own 
I find it very difficult to prevent myfelf from thinking of that famous 
urn, the gift of Bacchus, and the workmanfhip of Vulcan, which 
Thetis gave to her fon, and in which the Greeks depefited the afhhes 
of their hero. : 

‘ But how, it will be afked, have thefe afhes been folong preferved ? 
how have they refilted the inclemency of the feafors for more than three 
thoufand years? Jt may be anfwered, becaute th -y were not expofed 
to the influence of the weather. ‘The vau't under which they were 
found, was covered with an imovenfe itratum of find fand, upon which 
there was {pread another {t:!! tlicker of clay, and over ai! a high hill 
was reared. By thefe mean:, the urn was fecured againft all humidity 
and contact with the air, which are the two great cautes of diffglution.’ 

We have on'y to add, that Profeflor Dalzel feems to have 
done great juftice to his original, which he has enriched with 
many learned annotations. Gil. 
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Art. XV. Au entire and complete Tiiffery, political and perfonal, of 
the Boroughs of Great Bricains to which is prefixed, an original 
Sketch of Conflitutional Rights, from.the earlieit Period until the 
prefent Time; and the Principles of our ancient Reprefentation 
traced from the moft authentic Records, fupported by undeniable 
Teitimonics, and illuflrated by a Variety of Notes and References, 
collected from the mot re{pectable, eval, political, and _ hiftori- 
cal Authoritics. 8vo. 3 Vols. pp.550 ineach. al. 1s. Boards, 
Riley, &c. 1792. 

Ts objec of this important undertaking is to colle&, into 

one view, the abuics that exift in the prefent ftate zepre- 
H] 3 fentation, 
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fentation, and thereby to awaken the public to a juft fenfe of 
their magnitude. The author has arranged, under diftin& 
heads, ali that relate; toeach borough. 1. Political character. 
2. Ancient ftate and reprefentation. 3. Corporation. 4. Right 
of election. 5. Number of voters. 6. Returning officer. 
7. Patren. He thus explains more fully what he means to 
are py under thefe titles: 

‘ The firft head contains thofe circumftances of independence or 
fubjection which characterizes every borough, from i its being prefcrip- 
iive or corporate, free, or dependent on ariflocracy, or having its 
elective franchifes limited to a few, or extended to the community. 

‘ The fecond contains the original ftate and fituation of the county, 
city, or town, and thofe ancten t circumftances that may ferve to ac- 
count for its prefent political eftablifhment. To this is added, the time 
of its firit fending members to parliament, after cities, &c. were fum- 
nioned by Edward I. and thus rettored a reprefentation which had been, 
with foine few exccptions, fufpended from the conqueft until the 23d 
of the above king. 

« The third contains the date and conftitution of every charter, by 
which every corporate city and borough were vefted with thefe ex- 
clufive privileges. The municipal officers are particularifed, and any 
parliamentary decifion ftated, that materially relates to the privileges 
or to tic eftabdliihment in any of the faid cities or borouchs. 

¢ The fourth contains all the refolutions, and the moi important 
cafes that have paffed the houfe, or committees, relative to the right 
of voting. Where no refolution has paffed the houfe ref{pecting elec- 
tive franchife, the right, as practifed and acknowledged, is inferted. 
In this part we have had occafion to correét mary crrors that have 
elcaped eminent authors who have written on eleétions. 

The fifth contains the number of voters, afcertained moftly from 
perfonal experience, and fome from a fight of the refpective poll- 
books. We therefore hope, in this effential part of eleCiion informa- 
tion, to receive that confidence it was our anxious effort to deferve. 

* The fixth contains the returning officer in each city and borough; 
and as material influence has attached to the department of this office, 
in elections, the greatcit care has been taken to ftate in whom the 
powe ris vefted. 

The feventh contains the name of that perfon or perfons, who 
from feudal eltablifhment, perfonal acquaintance, miniiterial con- 
nexion, or landed property in the vicinity, has that influence which, 
froin the obedience it commands from obfequious voters, is termed 
elective patronage.’ 

It is thus evident that thefe volumes offer to the reader a 
large portion of interefiing information. 

The ftate of the reprefentation of counties did not come 
within the author’s original plan; © their political integrity, 
(he fays, ) being fpot! eis, compared with the delinquency of 
boroughs:’ but as influence has extended itfelf fo largely over 
the frecholuers, and it being more dangerous as being ‘vefted in 
peers, 
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peers, he has thought it proper to include county reprefenta- 
tion in his work. 

Prefixed to this hiftory, we find a-very elaborate difcuffion of 
conftitutional rights, in which the following pofitions are af- 


ferted and enforced : 
‘ Firft.—That, as our conftitution was, from the earlieft periods, 
founded on liberty, it fhould not be deitroyed, as if it were the go- 


vernment of defpotifm. 
« Secondly.—That, as all our political evils arife from the abufe of 


the practice, and not from defect of principle, the original purity of 
its {pirit may be reftored without violence to the body. 

‘ Thirdly.—That, as the corrupt itate of reprefentation originates 
with all parties, its ancient purity is only to be revived by the un- 
animous and difinierefted efforts of every rank and degree in the 
kingdom. 

* Fourthly.—That, as nothing but a patriotic and difinterefted ree 
folution, in all, to recur to the firft principles of our conftitution can 
reftore us to the entire poffeflion of our ancient ‘iberties, it is not the 
fall of one party, or the rife of another, that fhould be the object of 
public purfuit. And, 

‘ Fifthly.—That, as the reftoration of our liberties is equally due 
to all, no difference of opinion, fituation, or circumftances, fhould 

revent every individual peaceably uniting in the attainment of this 
invaluable blefling.’ 

This differtation concludes with Mr.Granville Sharpe’s plan 


for reforming the reprefentation. T 
e 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For M A Y, 1793: 


LAW. 


Art. 16. Decifions of the Court of King’s Bench, upon the Laws re- 
lating to the Poor. Originally publifhed by Edmund Bott, Efq. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrilter at Law. Now reviled, correéted, 
and confiderably enlarged; with Tables of the Cafes; and a com- 
plete Digeft of the principal Matters; the third Edition ; in which 
the Statutes; the reported Decifions, from the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to Michaelmas Term the Thirty-third of George the 
Third; and many Cafts never before publithed upon this Subject, 
are properly arranged; and the whole Syftem of the Poor Laws 
placed in a clear and perfpicuous Point of View; by Francis Conf, 
Efq. of the Middle ‘Temple, Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
About goo Pages ineach. 11. 5s. Boards. Butterworth. 1793. 

yrs edition of the late Mr. Bott’s Poor Laws has long been ex- 

-pected with anxiety by the profeffion. Mr. Conft might have 
fulfilled the duties of an editor by adding the new decifions to thofe 
before publithed, but, finding that many of them could not be included 
under the former arrangement, he has been at the labour of re-com- 
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piling the work. The extent of this undertaking may be in fome 
meature judged from the following account: 

‘« The cafes have been compared with the original reports, where 
fuch reporis cre publifhed, and the errors, where any errors occurred, 
corre¢ied. 

¢ The ats of parliament have alfo be¢n collated with the Statutes; 
in which the Iait edition, by Mr. Serjecut Runnington, has been res 
forted to, as well as the former one, by Mr. Riu fherd. 

‘ The geueral titles of the former edition are itil preferved; but 
the feveral divitions of the chapters have been changed, and many 
new chapters added: if, however, any cafe fhould, on infpection, 
uppear to be mifplaced, the editor trufts that the diiiculty of arranging 
fuch a multiplicity of cafes, frequently confused and fometimes con- 
tradictory, will be recollected. 

‘ To obviate any difficulty which might arife refpe@ting references 
to the former edition, a table is prefixed to each volume, fhewing 
where the cafes before publifhed are to be found in this work, and 

ointing out the feveral tranfpofitions which the editor has made. By 

thefe tables it will be perceived that fome of the old cafes are omitted ; 
but on a reference to the body of the work, it will be feen that they 
had no application to the fubject; that the point in queition was left 
undecided ;. or that cafes of better authority fupply their place. 

« Although in this edition there are nearly one theufand cafes more 
than were before publifhed, yet there are fome to be found in the 
books, which, from their want of correétnefs and authenticity, have 
been left unnoticed; fome of the cafes alfo have been repeated, in 
order to bring the feveral points they contain within the divifions to 
which thofe poiats refpectively belong: but it is hoped, that no cafe 
has been unneceilarily inferted, nor any omitted that can be material 
to a compleat knowledge of the fubject. 

* Among the additional cafes are many which have never before 
appeared in print: thefe, as well as fome others which vary from the 
reports already in print, are diftinguifhed by the words ** Editor’s 
MSS.” and relate principally to two periods, namely, from the reign 
of Queen Anne to the end of the reign of George the Second; and from 
Michaelmas term in the feenty-/econd year, to Michaelmas term in 
the twenty-fixth year of George the Third.’ 

To render this work as full and complete as poffible, Mr.C. has 
annexed to the firft volume the itatute 22 Geo. III. c. 83. which gives 
authority to incorporated focieties to maintain and provide for their 


own poor. ry, 


Art.17. An Elementary Treatife, by way of Effay, on the Quantity of 
Eftates, &e. By Richard Prefton, of Afhburton. 8vo. pp.674. 
ios. 6d. bound. Otridge. 

The fubject of this treatife is of confiderable extent and import- 
ance. Mr. Prefton, though a young author, has beftowed much la- 
bour and reflexion in the inveftigation of it, and his work will be 
found to reward the diligent perufal of the ftudent; particularly if he 
be defigned for the conveyancing branch of the profeffion. The nice 
and fubtile diftin¢tions, he obferves, with which the laws of property 
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abound, have been deemed fufficient to deter young men from enter- 
ing on the purfait, and from profecuting their itudies with cheerfulneis. 
‘To thefe Mr. Preiton’s advice is, in the words of Virgil, ** Ne cede 
malis, fed contra avdentior ito.”’ 7", 


Art. 18 Ax Explanation of the Pra&ice of Law: containing the Ele- 
ments of Special Pleading, r:cuced to the Comprechenfion of every 
one. Alfo, Elements of a Plan for a Reform: fhewing that the 
Plaintiff’s Cofts in a Common Aétion, wich at prefent amount to 
from 251. to 351. need not exceed 10l.; and thofe of the Defendant, 
which are now from 121. to 2ol. need not exceed 61. By John 
Frederic Schiefer, Eq. of Lincoln’s inn. 8vo. pp.340. Os. 
Boards. Pheney. 1792. 
This gentlemen points out, in a lively manner, many abufes exift- 

ing in the practice of the law, and propofes a plan to leflen the ncavy 

expences now attendant on legal proceedings. Ty. 


IRELAND. 


Art.19. Ax accurate Report of the Speech delivered by the Right Hox. 
John Fofter, Speaker of the Houfe of Commons of Ireland, Feb. 
27th, 1793, ina Committee of the whole Houfe, on the Bill for 
allowing Roman Catholics to vote at the Ele€tions of Members of 
Parliament in that Kingdom, to prove that this Bill has a direct 
Tendency to fubvert the Proteitant Eftablifhment in Ireland, and 
to feparate that Kingdom for ever from Great Britain. 8vo. 
pp-52- 1s. 6d. Deovrett. 

The application of the Irifh Roman Catholics to Government, for 
the redrefs of their grievances, and for the enlargement of their 
franchifes, having fo happily terminated in their favour, it is wholiy 
unneceflary for us to take farther notice of this fpeech againit the 
bill, than merely to announce its publication. | E 

e 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 20. Trcatife on the Gout, wherein is delivered a new Idea of its 
proximate Caufe, and confequent Means of Relief; written with a 
View to excite further Refearches into the Nature, and to leffen 
prefent Referve in the Treatment, of that Difeafe. By Thomas 
Jeans, M. D. 8vo. pp.108. 2s. Cadell. 1792. 

‘ The pre-difpofition to gout,’ in the author’s own words, ‘confifts 
in a general debility, with an excefs of this debility prevalent in the 
alimentary canal, trom the ttomach to the anus, and a predominant 
fympathy or confent betwixt this great ofliciua' organof the body and 
the joints."—If our readers be farther defirous of knowing why dif- 
ferent joints are affe&ted with gout, they are to be informed that this 
arifes from different parts of the inteftinai tube being affcéted: that 
the large inteftines fympathize with the little joints, and the lefs in- 
teftines with the greater joints: that gout mounts regularly from 
joint to joint, and from gut to gut; that the /phindter ani © inieftinum 
rectum, being conftricted, avenge themieives an the great toes ; while 
the colon and coecum naturally look to the ankle ; and {0 on, till the 
itomach direéts its attack againft the trunk itfelf.—With refpeét to the 
* new idea of the proximate caufe,’ we are told that ¢ the proximate 
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caule, denending on the nervous fyflem, puzzles us with all that 
evane (cent fubtilt y of that inexplica tble part of the machine, and, 
probably, itwiil, at the end of a! relearch, be found a phaim, not 
given to manto embrace and retain ;’—and then, as to the new 
means of relief confeguent on this new idea of the proximate caule, 
they alfo, as far as regards us, are evanescent fubtilties and phajms, 


which we have neither embraced, nor re‘ained. 0: 
Art. 21. A practical Treatise on the E ie acy of Stizoloti.m, or Cozv- 
hage, (the Sbches pruriens of Linrexu:,) n iternally adm'niftered 9 in 


Diteafes accafioned by Worms. ‘io v ticks are added Obfervations 

onather Aathelmintices of the Weft Indies. By William Chamber- 

laine, Surgeon. sthedit. Svo.pp. gz. Printed for the Authcr. 

1742. 

The eflicacy of this medicine, (c owhage;) and the fafety of ad- 
mip iiferin ‘Pit, are here alerted on the faith of feveral Caies, hi ch 
have cither eccerted 1 in Mr. Chamberlaine’s praétice, or have been 
communicated to him by. others. —The medicine, next in point of 
efficacy as a vermifuge, is faid to bea ftrong decoétion of the bark 
of the baftard cabbage tree, defcribed by Mr. Robins, of St. Mary’s, 
Jamaica, under the name Geofiea, Lnermts. O- 
Art. 22. An Addrefs tothe Faculty, and the Public, on the Exper dsency 

of efrabli eine a Fund for the Benet of Widows and Orphans of Me- 

dical Mez, in the Counties of Darkam and Northumberland, and 
the Town of rey upon Tyne. By Fre =derick Glenton, Sur- 

goon. 8yvo. pp. 36. Hall and Elliot, Newcaitle. 1792. 

The author of this little addrefs writes with a degree of earneftnefs 
and feeling that does him honour. We hope that the plan, which he 
fo fairly labours to promote, may fucceed according to his wifhes. res 


Art. 23. — rvations on the Bark of a particular Species of Wille cy 
fhewing its Superiorit y tothe Peruvian, and its fingular Efficacy in 
the Cure of Agues, intermittent Fevers, Hamorrhages, &c. illuf- 
trated by Cafes. By Samuel James, Surgeon. S8vo. pp. 69. 2%. 
Jonnfon. 1792. 

The virtues of the bark of willow were firft celebrated by the 
Reverend Mr. Stone, of Chipping Norton, Oxtordthire, in 1763. 
Since then, as is remarked by Mr. James, few actual obfervations 
have been made on its medicinal powers. ‘Thefe powers, if we judge 
from the hiftory befure us, are great indeed, This medicine has 
done wonders in the hands of Mr. James; particularly in curing 
pfoas abfceffes, after they had been opened by the knife.— The fpe~ 
cies of Willow ufed by this author was the broad- leaved willow — 
Salix latifolia ; which is "faid to pofiefs much higher virtues than the 
Jalix alta, which was employed by Mr. Stone. 


Art. 24. A Treatife on the Dorfel Spajm. By the Rev. Richard Wor- 
thington, M.D. 8vo.pp. 54. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1792 
Dorfel fpafin is a name invented by Dr. Worthington to reprefent a 
difeafe, which, though frequently confounded with lumbago, is faid 
to be eflentially different fromit. It differs from the lumbago by its 
inantancous attack, and by being generally attended by a . peculiar 
Cutaneous eruption, In the Doétor’s own words: 


‘ The 
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« The proper idea. to be formed of the difeafe which } have de- 
ferived, and have endeavoured to treat, 1s, that it originates and con- 
fits ina (edd n, a flrong, oni extenfive fafa. Tha’, from the whole 
of its phenomena, and from the analogies and facts to which I have 
appealed. there is reaton to apprehend the {pafm to he conneted 
with a gouty diathefis: that a combination of debility and rrritatior, 
accompen'ed by an inflammatory temperament, may be its proximate 
caufe: that by the prevalence of one or the other of thefe tendencies, 
the employment of bleeding is to be cautioufly regulated: and 
laitly, that as we have fuficient ground for prefuming, that the 
eruption is {alutary and critical, it muft be proper to encourage it, in 
the conduct of a rational praétice.’ 0 

POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 25. The Adventures of Telemachus. In Biank Verfe, from the 
Frevch of M. Fenelon, <Arcabifhop of Cambray. By J. Y. 
A.M. and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambndge, 
1z2mo. 3 Vols. pp.10;7. wos. Od.—boards. cael. 

Taough Fenelon’s Adventures of Telemachus be written in profe, 
the woik is univerially allowed to have no {mall fhare of poetical 
merit. Jt may not perhaps, in flrict propriety of language, deferve 
the name of an epic poem: but it pofleffes fo many of the leading 
characters of the epic, and is fo rich in the higher exeellencies of fine 
writing, invention, imagery, and fentiment, that the want of nume- 
rous melody is fcarecly ta be regretted. At leait it may be confi- 
dently prefumed, that no attemptto reduce it to the meafure of 
verfe, whether in its original or in any other language, will ever be 
an improvement on this juftly-admired produétion. 

Wich refpect to the prefent tranflation, the author of which is the 
Rev. Mr. Youde, we readily allow it confiderable merit for its clofe- 
nefs of adherence to the meaning of the original ; and much ingenuity 
is manifefted by Mr. Y. in bringing fo exact a tran/flation under the re- 
ftriction of numbers :—but, after all the pains which this performance 
mutt have coft, we cannot think the general effect more pleafing than 
that of a profe tranflation. ‘The verfes have not a fuificient portion 
of poetical diction, to compenfate for the want of the eafe and free- 
dom of profe ; andthe reader, in p-rufing the work, is perpetually 
fenfible of the artificial ftiffnefs, while he is feldom gratified by the 
peculiar graces, of poetry. In juitification of this general cvitici(m, 
we fhall tranfcribe a part of Mentor’s inftruétions to Idomencus, con- 
cerning the encouragement of agriculture. 

¢ A]mottall men to marriage are inclin’d ; 
There’s nothing hinders it but poverty. 
If you opprefs taem not with taxes, they 
Their wives and children will with eafe maintain ; 
For {till the earth, the ever-grateful earth, 
On thofe who cultivate her with due care, 
Largely beftows her fruits: to thofe alone, 
Who grudge their labour, fhe makes no return. 
But the laborious and induftrious part, 
Still, the more numerous their children are, 
The wealthier are, provided that the prince 

I Impoverith 
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[inpoverifh them net. Frora ear'ieft years 
Their inde ones begin to be a hep 
"The youngcil take the theep to pa.ture ; thole 
Further advanced in year, have now the care 
Of nuin’rous flocks; the eldett in the neld 
Afit their father in his work. Mean-while 
The mother, with the family at home, 
For her dear children, who niuft needs return 
F.tigued with toil, and for her fpoufe, prepares 
A plain repaft. Her’sis the care to miik 
"The cows and fheep; and milk in plentcous ftreams 
Is feento flow. She makes acheertul fire, 
Round which the family each evening chant, 
Well pleas’d, the forgs of innocence and peace, 
Till fummon’d by the gentle call of fleep. 
Cheefe, chetuuts, fhe prepares, and fruits preferv’d, 
All frefh as if juit gather’d from the tree. 
‘ The fhepherd with his pipe returns, and chants, 
To th’ affembled family, the fongs 
He from the neighb’ring village-iwains hath learnt 
"The ploughman homeward with his plough returns, 
His weary’d oxen, with their necks bow’d down, 
Move flowly on, regardlefs of the goad. 
With the day’s work all! toil and trouble ends. 
Sleep, with his poppies, which at Heaven’s command 
He fheds o’er mortals, charms all cares to relt, 
All nature in a foft enchantment holds; 
And each, forgetful of the morrows toil, 
Enjoys repofe ; ahappy race of men, 
¥ ree from ambition, artifice, diftrutt; 
If the Gods grant them an indulgent king, 
That interferes not with their harmlefs joys. 
But how inhuman, and how horrible, 
Through oitentatious and ambitious views, 
To rob them of the fruits their labour earns, 
And nature’s bounty yiclds! Nature alone 
From her rich bofom would the needs fupply 
Of an innumerable multitude 
Of mod’rate men, to induftry inur’d; 
But ’tis the pride and lux’ry of a few, 
That finks to miferable penury 
Such numbers of mankind.’ 


Having thus freely given our opinion of this work, it would be in- 
juftice to the tranflator not to inform our readers, (from his preface,} 
that Dr. Johnfon, on avifit at Oxford in 1782, perufed the firft two 
books, and expreffed his approbation. 

A part of this tranflation was noticed in our 53d vol. p. 357. Mr. 
¥. has improved thofe lines which we then noticed as particularly 
profaic. E 


Art. 
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Ayt.26. The lrifbuian in Londons; or, The Happy African. A 
Farce in two Aéts, performed atthe Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den. By William Macready. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1793. 
When a man profeffedly writes a farce and callsit a farce, we 

know what we have to expe&t; and we neither feel the difappoint- 
ment nor the difguit of reading comedyin the title page, and finding 
farce in the piece. ‘Fhofe who, in their boyith days, have been di- 
‘verted at Bartholomew fair, «nd who have perufed this farce, will 
recollect in it incidents which formerly excited their laughter. If they 
can laugh again, changing the f{cene from a booth to the dignified 
boards of a ‘Theatre Royal, or even if they find the majority of their 
neighvours laughing around them, fo be it; let the laugh be inno- 
cent, and we have no «ith to fee it interrupted. 

An Irithman is almoft as dear to the Englith ftage as Harlequin is 
to the Italian; aud we do not find that the Irifhman in this farce is de- 
ficient in family features. As a fpecimen, which wili probably make 
our readers {imile, we will infert what the author himfelf calls (with- 
out inquiring what he means, for his meaning is beyond us,) a dit of 
a planxty. 
‘ Song. Maurtock. 

« If you’d travel the wide world all over, 

And fail acrofs quite round the globe, 

You mutt fet out on horfeback from Dover, 

And fail unto fweet Balinrobe. 

’Tis there you'll fee Ireland fo famous, 

That was built before Adam was breech’d, 
Who liv’d in the reign of king Shamus, 

Ere he was at the Boyne over-reach’d. 

Chorus. 
With my whack, falderal, &c. &c. &c. 
Oh the land of Shillelah for me. 


¢ There you'll fee Uliier, and Munfter, and Leinfter, 
Connaught, and {weet Kilkenny likewife, : 
That city where firft, as a {pinfter, 
I open’d thefe pair of black eyes. 
In this town there is fire without fmoaking, 
For a penny you'll buy fifty eggs, 
And then there’s fuch wit, without joking, 


And rabbits without any legs. 
With my whack, &c. 


* There you’ll fee my anceftors glorious, 
The fons of the brave O’s and Macs, 
Who died whene’er they were victorious, 
And after that ne’er turn’d their backs. 
Our heads are ftout and full of valour, 
Our hearts are wife and full of brains, 
In love we ne’er bluth nor change colour, 
And the ladies reward all our pains, 
With my whack, &c. 
€ Saint Patrick is ftill our — 


He made us an ifland of faints, 
Drove 
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Drore out fnakes and toads like an Hector, 

And ne’er fhut his eyes to complaints. 
Then if you would live, and be frifky, 

And never die when you’re in bed, 
Come to Ireland, and tipple the whikkey, 

And drink ten years after you’re dead. 

With my whack fal de ral, &c. &c. &c. 
The land of Shillelah for me.’ Hol 
Art. 27. Yoo Learned by Half; or, The Phiiofopher Outwitted. A 
Farce of one Act. By J].Sharpe. 12mo. 6d. Robdinfens. 

It may be no more than a mere att of juitice to the friends of Mr, 
Sharpe, to believe that their requeit had no concern in this publica- 
tion ; unleis perhaps in unavailing endeavours to withhold it from the 
prefs. N. 
Art. 28. Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe. Crown 8vo. pp. 240+ 

s. fewed. Printed at Edinburgh. London, Richardfon. 
Among the multitude of little poems which compofe this mitcellany, 
we find the following, entitled, 
‘ An Epitaph. 

¢ Mute here a merry poet lies ; 
He only made pretence 

To iimple, hmping, laughing lines, 
Which never gave offence. 

* Himfelf was peaceful, like his mufe, 
Tie worft which we can fay 

Is, that he fold his apples dear, 
Aud on the Sabbath-day. 


¢ More happy far he was than wits 
In higher fcenes who mov’d ; 

But who, nor liv’d, nor died like him, 
Lamented and belov’d. 


« No patron flatter’d and betray’d; 
No bookfeller oppreft : 

His meal was light, his fleep was found, 
His verfes were his jett. 

* Nor, treading on the old man’s turf, 
Can he who writes forbear 

To pay departed innocence 
An undiffembling tear. 

‘ Criuc, forgive the fr? effay 
Of one whofe thoughts are plain, 

Whofe heart is full, who never means 
To fleal your time again,’ 

In this epitaph the poet has tolerably well hit off a critique on his 
poems. He loves to laugh and be merry in verfe: but his wit is 
often coarfe, and his lines /imp through negligence, and are fometimes 
encommonly feeble and profaic : 

© Whoe’er would rob a woman of her will, 


Muf foon or late fuccced but very ill’—— 
‘ For 
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‘ For almoft nobody has tafte or time 
To feel or cultivate the {weets of rhime,’ 
are couplets which would difgrace the poct’s corner of a new{paper. 
Ilad we not feen the word “E dinburgh in the title, we fhould have 
fulpeéted the author to have been a North Briton from his making Ke 
awon’d rhime to hand; acd from his almof? nobody“ 
In this mifcellany are to be found fhort Remarks on Englih Plays 
and Farces, tranfcribed, we are told in the preface, from the library 
of a country gentleman. ‘They {carcely merit publication. That 
admirable farce ‘“* The Citizen,” written by Mr. Murphy, is thus 
fillily and ill-naturedly criticized: * When our moderns try to write 
in the ftyle of natural charaéter and converfation, they fall into a med- 
ley of infipidity and affeCtation. ‘They can bear no comparifon ze 
the old pots, Shakefpeare, Johnfon, and Fletcher, whom the ‘y mean 


to imitate.’ p. 183. Lx uno difce cmnes. 
Meo. 
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Art. 29. Ccnfiderations on the Advantage of Free Ports, wonder ceitaia 
Regulations, to the Navigation and Commerce of this Country. 
By Robert Peckham, Hiq. “Lot ‘d Maycr of London ia 1784. gto. 
pp. 30. 2s. Nicol. 1792. 

‘The author of this pamphict recommends the expediting commer- 
cial tranfactions, and thoriening the delays of cuftom-houfe forms, by 
allowing the products of all countries brought hither agreeably to our 
navigation laws, to be landed free; to be entered and depofitcd in 
proper warehoufes; and transferable warrants to be granted to the 
unporters; that fuch as are admiilible for home confumption may be 
taken out on payment of duties ; and fuch as are for exportation, be ' 
re-fhipped on payment of the charges of depoiit. This is, in fome 
mealure, the mode of managing the imports of our Eait India Com- 
pany ; and the writer is very fang ine in the tendency of its general 
extenfion, to render this ifland (favoured by its immediate fituation 
between the northern and fouthern countries of F. urope,) the general 
depot (toadopt a modith term,) for the productions of all other coun- 
«26 It may be oblerved, 1 in general, that trade 1s more befriended 
by releafing it, as prudence may didtate, from exiting reitriCtions, 
than by ttriving to bend its operations to the views of legiflators. N. 


Art. 30. A foort Anfwer to the Declaration of the Perfons calling 
themfelves the Fricnds of the Liberty of the Prefs. By John Bowle: 
Efq. of the Inner Temple, Larri iter at Law. 8vo. 6d. Downes. 
1793: 
It refleéts no difcredit on the Friends of the Liberty of he Prefi, 
that they a ive an antagonift in an ingenious and learned advocate for 
ei epee $3 fince all his ingenuity and le arning have only enabled y 
him, in reply to their de claration, to aflert the right of individuals to 
aienaane for public as well as private offences; to extol the impar- 
tiality of Britith j Juries ; and to accufe the friznds of the liberty of 
the prefs of baving affembled in dire&t and infclent defiance of the 
houedt verdi@t of twelve jurors, and in fupport of the liceztious and 
Uhecui: uiuuioual isc edom ci tue pi eis. i *Srional savective, and 
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neral and irrelevant aflertions, can never injure a caufe which refts on 

fo firm abafis as thatof the right of Britons to the free ufe of the 

prefs, without fear of being punifhed for any exercife of this freedom 

not explicitly prohibited by thelaw of the land. 

Art. 31. The real Grounds of the prefent war with France. By John 
Bowles, Efq. 8vo. pp. 74. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 

In order to jultify the prefent war with France, Mr. Bowles, after 
a general view of the principles and ipirit which at prefent govern the 
affairs of that nation, compares the decree of fraternity, of No- 
vember 19, 1792, with the explanation afterward given of it 
by the French minifter, which confined its operation to the fole 
cafe in which the general will of a nation, clearly and unequivocally 
expreffed, fhould call the French nation to its affiftance and fraternity ; 
and he concludes that the dignity, the welfare, and the independ. 
ence, of this country, rendered it impofhible to accept an explanation, 
which {till maintains a right of France to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of othercountries. Mr. B. next quotes feveral articles of the 
decree of December 15th, which Jays down a plan by which the ope- 
ration of beftowing liberty was to be performed; and he then makes 
fome extracts from addreffes prefented to the convention from Eng- 
lith and Irifh fubjects: he alfo quotes fome French documents, to 
prove the exiftence of fedition in this country, and that it has been 
fomented by members of the French convention. On thefe grounds, 
he maintains that, for the fafety as well as the dignity of Great Bri. 
tain, a war with France was become neceffary ; and, on a general re- 
view of the whole cafe, he concludes that it is much more difficult, to 
vindicate the lengthened moderation, than the tardy energy, of the 
Britihh government.—The neceflity of the war, after all Mr. 
Bowles’s facts and reafoning, will ftill be queftioned by many: but 
difcuffions on this fubject are now in vain. All that remains is ear- 
nefily to with that Great Britain may, in her wifdom, fpeedily and 
honourably terminate a war from which, we fear, no national advan- 
tage can jultly be obtained ; and that fhe may not, in her zeal for the 
general caufe, extend her views beyond the {pecific terms. propofed by 
Lord Grenville, in his letter of December 31, from which Mr. By 
makes the following extract : 

‘ If France is really defirous of maintaining friendfhip and peace 
with England, fhe mutt thew herfelf di(pofed to renounce her views of 
agereifion and aggrandifemént, and to confine herfelf within her own 
territories, without infulting other governments, without dilurbing 
their tranquillity, without violating tneir rights.” ¥, 
Art. 3z. The Expediency of a Revolution confdered: in which the Ad« 

vantages held out to the People are examined and refuted. $vo. 

pp. 58. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1793. 

Notwithftanding Mr. Paine’s miferable /ophifry has been fo effedlu- 
ally refuted by the decifion cf a jury, it is itll thought neceflary to 
réfute it again andagain in the way ofargument. Thovghthe foe be 
fallen, this writer thinks that he is not fo entirely conquered, as to render 
it wholly upneceffary to give him another blow. What may be ex- 
pected from his reafoning, our readers will judge, when they are in- 
furined thai he fets out with boldly controverting the doétrine that 
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the will of the majority of the members of any nation 1s the law, 
and with reprefenting it as an erroneous and dangerous pofition, that 
no laws have any etlicicy nor obligation, por government a juft or le- 
ral duration, after the majority of the governed have chofen to 
withdraw their confentand allegiance, er to fuperfede them by other 
inftitutions. ‘The majority may, itis true, judge weakly, and may 
2& foolifhly or unjuflly: bat ifthere be any fuch thing as a political 
axiom, itis furely this, that all power and law muf originate in the 
willof the majority. If the power of a {tate is to be delegated, who 
fhall determine to whom, and in what manner, 1 fhall be delegated ? 
furely, the majority. This writer takes much pains to prove, that the 
prefent heavy burtven of taxes could not be relieved by any change 
of government; and that even, if the taxes were reduced, the bur- 
thens of the lower claffes of fociety would not be diminifhed. The 
people are even told that, in taxes, what is taken from them returns 
again on them like the dew in fhowers. After all that is here ad- 
vanced, it is not quite certain that, if, without any violent con- 
cuffion, but by the mild operation of a reform, the expences of go- 
vernment were matcrially leffened, and confequently the taxes re- 
duced, the landholder aad manufacturer could not afford to give the 
labourer better wages; nor, even on the fuppofition that wages re 
mained the fame, that the condition of the lower claffes of the people 
would not be effentially meliorated. In one thing, we perfectly 
agree with this writer, that taxes are not more likely to be diminifhed 
by war, than by the peaceable operation of government ; and becaufe 
we are not convinced by any thing here advanced, that heavy 
taxes are beneficial to trade, we muit deprecate a war which will ne- 
ceflarily increafe them. | 

It would be injuftice to the writer of this pamphlet, to overlook the 
fingular expreffions of piety contained in the following paragraph. 
Speaking of Mr. Paine, he fays, 

« Iam tempted to believe, that Providence referved the calamities 
of his doétrine for a guiltier people, and the fcourge was averted 
from our backs by the Supreme interference ; and furely, if we be 
permitted to believe that any nation is ftill its care, or ayy fyftem en- 
ttled to ‘its protection, it will be pardonable to fuppofe that it may 
be the freeft people and the fublime{i conititution. 

‘« We have read that Hampden, in defpair of libertv, had once em- 
barked for America, but was detained by anorder of council; and 


f 


thus was the foulof freedom prevented from migrating from Britain, 

by the very tyranny it was deflined to deftroy. Alas! why does the 

corruption of our manners and the general depravation forbid us to 
believe, that the fame fuperintending care averted Paine from our 
coafts, which wou!d not fuer Hampden todeave them?’ 

Weare furprized to find fecha tribuie of refpe& to the memory 
of Hampden, in a work which breathes {0 little of Hampden’s free 
{pirit. 

Art. 33. The Example of France, a Warning to Britain. By Arthur 
Young, Efqg. F. R.S. 8vo. pp. 146. 75. 6d. Richardfon. 1793. 
‘The ground, on which all the reafoning and a!l the declamation of 

this pamphlet are erected, is the paradoxical opinion of the Jate Mr. 

Soame 
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Soame Jenyns; that, ‘ in politics, all principles that are fpecu. 
latively right are practically wrong.’? Ancient doctrines, which hove 
been received as axioms by all the advocates for Britith freedom, for 
more tian a century pait, Mr. Young refutes —— 10 annibi« 
dates, by one dafh of his pen; and he fubititutes in their room a word, 
which, in his hands, performs all the wonders of political necro. 
mancy --—ex~eriment. Appealing to the French revolution as an 
experimentum crucis againft popular government, he decides on the beft 
method of governing men with a degree of precipitation, with which 
he would probably never have thought himfelf warranted to decide 
on the beit methed of cultivating lucerne or madder. 

In the opening of this work, he boldly pronounces that the applica- 
tion of theory to matters of government is a furprizing imbecility [he 
probably means a turprizing proof of imbecility,] in the human mind : 
—but he foon after aflifts us to account for the extravagance of this 
affertion, by informing us that he has a conftitutional abhorrence of 
theory, of all truft in abitra&t reafoning, and confequently a reliance 
merely on experience. Experiments are certsinly very commenda- 
ble things, provided that they be obferved accurately, and that only 
fair and legitimate conclufions be drawn from them. Let us fee what 
ufe this writer, who has been fo Icng in the habit of experimenting, 
makes of the experiment in which he has fuch entire confidence. 

Mr. Young’s firft attempt is to give a view of the real ftate of 
France, under the feveral heads of government, perfonal liberty, and 
fecurity of property. Under thefe heads, he Rates facts, which we 
are not difpoted either to controvert, or to palliate, and which cer- 
tainly prove that government is not fettled in France, that law is not 
refpected by the Parifian mob, and that, under the plea of public ne- 
ceflity, perfonal fecurity and perfonal preperty have been grofsly and 
fhockingly violated :—but which, perhaps, do not decifively demon- 
ftrate that France has no government at all, and that the quarrel now 
raging is collected to a fingle point—is a trial at arms whether thofe 
who have nothing fhall not rife and pofiefs the property of thofe who 
have fomething. 

The next inquiry ts, where thefe evils have arifen; and the reply 
is, from perfonal reprefentation, the rights of man, and equaliiv. Here 
our experimenter, it mul be obferved, fteps out of his favourite walk 
of experiment, and enters unwittingly on that theoretical ground 
which he abhors. Not contented with obferving cffects, he /peculates 
on caufes; and hereby invites a counter f{pecuiation, how far his ac- 
count of the prefent wretched ftate of France is fair and accurate, and 
his enumeration complete. ‘The three caufes here mentioned (which, 
by the way, may be fairly reduced to one, the claim of an equal right 
in every citizen to chufe his own governors,) having in themfelves no 
necefary connection with the effeéts afcribed to them, it is unreafon- 
able to affert this connection, if other caufes will account for them ; 
fuch, for example, as the peculiar impetuofity and irritability of the 
French chara@ter, and thofe circumftance » boch internal and external, 
which have concurred to lead them into violeat meafures. The con- 
clufion here drawn acainft perfonal reprefentation, on a defeétive 
flarement of a tingle uniinified experiment, is the lefs fatisfattory, 
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becaufe the fact, on which Mr. Y. lays fo much ftrefs, may be con- 
trafted by others, in which the doétrine of perfonal reprefentation has 
been tried with fuccefs; particularly by the grand experiment in 
America; to which the only objection that our author is able to ad- 
vance, is that Atherica has not, What it ought to be one of the firlt 
objeéts of all governments to prevent, a numerous and indigent 

oor :— Yet, on thefe flight grounds, does the author proceed to raife 
a fyftem of doétrines, which goes to the entire annihilation of political 
exiftence in the general body of the people ; and confequently to the 
unlimited eftablifhment of defpotifm. 

The pofitions, which Mr. Y. afferts with an air of confidence, as if 

they were demonftrated truths, and urges with a degree oj vehe- 
mence, which would feem to imply that the profperity and the very 
exiftence of his country depend on their univerfal reception, are iuch 
as thefe; that to fuppofe that the Houfe of Commons purports to be 
the reprefentatives of the people is mere theory, and to call them 
fuch is a very inaccurate mode of expreflion ; —— T iat the eletors of 
members of parliament do not delegate powers, nor entruit privileges, 
but merely exercife a privilege, which the conititution has given to 
them, of chufing a third branch of the legiflature ; That the mem- 
bers, when eleéted, and in combination with the other branches of the 
legiflatute, afume and poffefs and give themfelves {ach powers and prie 
leges as thofe did not poffefs who fent them ; —— That the profperity 
and happinefs, which we have enjoyed for a century, 1s owing pre- 
cifely to the Houfe of Commons nor fpeaking the will of the people ; 
——That if parliament act from the immediate impulfe of the people, 
the wifdom of the community is governed by the folly of it ;—-—That, 
In the prefent circumfances, moderate reform, or any reform at all 
on principle, would be a fure ftep to all that followed reform in France, 
—Jacobinifm, anarchy, and blood ; —That the bef method of tamin 
the many-headed monfter, would be by a militia rank and file of property, 
confifting of a regiment of a thoufand cavalry in every county of mo- 
derate extent; ——That the licentioufnefs of the prefs, permitted to 
jo foameful and deftruive a length as we have of late years experienced 
in England, ought to be reftrained ; tor where this is iv any degree al- 
lowed, the general inftruction of the lower claffes mult become the feed 
of revolt ;—in fiae, that the friends of reforra are itrenuous for Sunday 
and charity fchools, becaufe they prepare the people for revolt; and 
that, to teach, is to bewilder—to enlighten, is to dedroy. 

We truft that our beloved country, whofe genuine conftitucion, 
founded on the good old principle that all civil power muti ori- 
ginate with the people, we have always revered, is not yet fo far 
abandoned to political infatuation as to adopt the maxims of this 
work, We dread anarchy, and we abhor maflacre and plunder, as 
much as Mr. Young, or any one: but we cannot be convinced, by all 
that he has advanced concerning the affairs of France, that, in order 
to prevent thefe evils, it is neceffary to relinquifh every idea of re- 
prefentative government, to admit the defpotic fway of /e/f-affumed 
power, and place the merit of a legiflative body preci/ely in not {pcak- 
ing the will of the people whom they govern; to arm the rich againft 
the poor; and to confign the lower claffes of fociety to perpetual ig- 
norance and flavery. We, above all, enter our earneft proteft againft 
the injuftice of conftruing every effort toward the reformation of 
“Rev. May 1793. I abufes 
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abufes and corruptions, into a deliberate purpofe to overturn the ftate ¢ 
and of holding up the character of an advocate for reformation as 
* an object off as much jealoufy and diftruft as that of a profeffed 
Jacobin.’ kK. 
Art. 34. Remarks on the Hon. Thomas Erfeine’s Defence of Thomas 

Paine, and on his Affertion that the Monarchy of Great Britain is 

elective. 8vo. 6d. Bell, Oxford-ftreet. 1793. 

The author declares himfelf defirous of moving in the middle path 
between the oppofite parties whofe was and intemperance have of 
late introduced fuch divifion into the political world. He profeffes to 
be a moderate man: but we fee no evidence of moderation in him, 
unlefs it be in his abilities, and even there we doubt whether he be 
not too much under par to rank with middling writers. Pear. 


Art. 35. Sentiments on a War with France. 8vo. pp. 36 15 
Flexney. 1793. 

After the numerous apologies for the prefent war, which have ap- 
peared, this writer’s /entiments have not fufficient novelty to require 
particular notice. Some readers may afk why he did not himfelf ob- 
ferve that filence on political fubjects, « which to him always appeared 
the duty of individuals in a reprefentative government ?? 


Att? 36. Truth and Reafon againft Place and’Penfian. Being a candid 
Examination of the Pretenfions and Affertions of the Society held 
at the Crown and Anchor, and of fimilar Affociations in various 
Parts of the Metropolis. Addreffed to John Reeves, Efq. and his 
Affociates. 8vo. 6d. Ridgway. 1793. 

This tract is given to the public as a refutation of the principles of 
the affociation to which it is addreffed. The author enumerates many 
facts to prove that, though it be true, as Judge Blackftone and other 
Jawyers have ftated, that the laws hold out a remedy to every injury, 
thete affociators have not fuflicient ground for afferting, that fuch is 
the firm adminiffration of the law as to afford a remedy to every wrong. 
Inftances are given in which quirk, quibble, and evafion, have formed 
a fhield againft the terrors of the criminal law, and in which the ar- 
tificial refinement and fubtlety of the law, in civil cafes, have operated, 
to the unreafonable delay, or entire prevention, of juftice. In the 
three great qualities, which Lord Coke lays down as effential in the 
execution of juftice, that it be free without fale, full without deficien- 
cy, and {peedy without delay, our adminiftraticn of law is faid to be 
imperfect. The laws of monopoly of every kind, the game law, the 
marriage act, the excife law, the law of imprifonment for debt, the 

ractice ofimprefling feamen, and other particulars, are mentioned as 
violations of the Magza Charta. Of the efforts which are made by 

felf-created affociations to deprive the people of the right of free di/- 

cuffion, this writer {peaks with honeft indignation : 

‘ To fay that individuals fhall not meet or affociate, for the purpofe 
of confidering the coniftitution, (as by law eftablifhed, indeed we have 
no other,) is to fay that they thall never judge of oppreflive ftatutes; 
never be enabled to initrué their reprefentatives'to move for the re< 
peal of laws, which they feel to be partially injurious. Apply this to 
the fhop-tax, and how would it ever have been repealed? Let the 
Diffenters and Roman Catholics apply this, and how are they to pro- 
pofe an alleviation of their fufferings ? Let the people at large apply 
bp 
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it, and how are they to collect the public mind, for the purpofe of ad- 
drefling the houfes of parliament, or the throne, for the redrefs of 
grievances ? 

‘ You treat us as the proprietors of the fhort annuities, in the ine 
famous South-fea fraud, complained of being treated by the Houfe of 
Commons,—* firft pick our pockets, and afterwards would fend us to 
gaol for complaining.” 

Though plain truths be here freely fpoken, the writer appears to 
have no other obje¢t in view, than the obtaining a reform of parliament 
on conftitutional principles. The ground on which he pleads for fuch 
a reform is, that partial reprefentation of the people renders property 
infecure; a doétrine which was long fince afferted by Mr. Locke: « I 
have truly (fays he) no property in that, which another can by right 
take from me, when he pleafes, againft my confent ;’’ and which 2 
noble member of the prefent adminittration a few years ago admitted, 
when he faid *, «* A vaft majority of the community is unreprefented ; 
and its moft effential concerns, life, liberty, and property, continue in 
the abfolute difpofal of thofe, whom they do not choofe, and over 
whom they have no controul.”’ 


ully refuted 8vo. 6d. Sewell, &c. 1793- 

We sa ee pn and temperate ftatement of ge with 
portant political topics of the times, particularly the great queftion 
of Parliamentary Reform. The author endeavours to fhew that the 
popular complaint on this head is founded on a mifapprehenfion of 
the fubje&. He infifts that the reprefentation of England was 
never fuppofed to confift of an actual reprefentation of the whole 
people ; and that the principle of the prefedt reprefentation was 
fixed by the treaty of union between England and Scotland,— 
founded on the bafis and practice of all former reprefentations, as 
laid down, and regulated, throughout different periods, from the 
earlieft authentic accounts. Hecontends, farther, that annual par- 
Jiaments never exifted ; and that triennial parliaments, having been 
found inconvenient, and injurious, lafted only a few years.—In 
fupport of thefe generalideas, the author enters, particularly, into 
an argumentative difcuffion of the fubjeét; which he treats with 
good ability, and, which is now become very rare with political 
writers, with good temper and decency of language: but he de- 
termines, on every point, againff what is termed 4 Reform, &c. 
He will be ftyled a minifterial writer;—be that, however, as it may, 
his reafoning certainly merits the attention of the public. 


Art. 38. The Political Progre/s of Britain; or an Impartial Ac- 
count of the principal Abufes in the Government of this Coun- 
try, from the Revolution in 1688. Tae whole tending to prove 
the ruinous Confequences of the popular Syftem of War and 
Congueft. Part firlt. 8vo. pp. 80. 1s. Kay. 1792. 

This is a virulent invective againit the Britifh revolution in 1668, 
and all our governors, and government meafures, fince that 
event, apparently drawn up and contrived to make a moft piteous 
tale of the prefent ftate of poor Old England! ‘That a// which the 


EK. 
Art. 37. The Caufes of the prefent Complaints fairly fated, “te 
7 





* Duke of Richmond’s letter to the Irifh volunteers. 
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writer ftates is void of truth, is more than we prefume to affirm, for 
- ° es °c 
invective is generally made up of aggravated truths; and if any one 
fhould with for apologies for, and encomivms on, the Stuarts, with 
lentiful abafe of King William and all his fucceffors, here 3s @ po- 
Licical Hotman *, prepared to furnifh them, with all circumftances, 
computed at compound interett. 

Every clear-fighted honeft man may find frequent occafions to 
cenfure both men and meafures under our government; and fuch 
cenfures have occafionally a happy tendency toinfluence a change of 
both. We know, moreover, that our conftitution includes and pro= 
vides adequate remedies for all the abufes thar may creep in under 

ad adminiftrations, whea occafjons call for the application, and 
more efpecially if we have virtue enough to make ute of them: if 
this be wanting, it matters little under what form of government 
we live: but we confefs ignorance of any political panacea to era- 
dicate avarice, ambition, and pride, from the human breaft; or to 
fecure the integrity of all men employed in public itaticns. N. 


Art. 39. An Inguiry into the Grounds of Political Difference which 
are fuppofed to exift, among fome of the Members of the Whig Party. 
8vo. pp. 36. is. 6d. Ridgway. 1793. 

After bringing into comparifon the political ftate of this country 
in feveral former periods, and at the prefent time, the author of 
this pamphlet, who appears to be well acquainted with the 
fpirit of the feveral parties now exifting among us, examines the 
grounds of the difference which is fuppofed to have taken place 
among the members of the Whig party, and concludes that it does 
not arife from any change of opinion on genera! principles of policy, 
but merely from the dread which iome have entertained of a revo- 
Jution in this country. He fpeaks of two different plans of im- 
provement, which are canvafled among thofe who are difpofed to- 
ward reform, of which the following are the heads: 

* ‘The firft recommends an alteration in the prefent ftate of repre- 
fentation, agreeable to the analogy of the old reprefentation, and in 
conformity with it. It recommends the accommodation of the ex- 
pences of che executive government to the manners of the prefent 
time, and by clearing the expenditure of the court from many ufe- 
lefs articles would not only reduce the improper influence arifing 
from thence, but increafe the income of the crown, for the more 
immediate fupport of the royal dignity. By making a more equal 
divifion in the emoluments of the church, agreeably to its prefeng 
ftate, and in conformity with it: by making a reform in the procefs 
and expences of the law, more agreeable to the manners of the pre- 
fent time, leaving the authority of judges and juries, with the whole 
body of the Englifhlaw, entire and unqueftioned. And, laftly, by re- 
forming the feveral public offices, and accommodating their manner 
of proceeding to the improvement of modern practice. ‘The other 
fet comprife notions of a much more extenfive nature. They look 
for a national government on the broad bafis of univerfal reprefenta- 
tion; they look for the adoption of all religions equally, without a 
national church of any kind; they with to remove (:o ufe their own 
infolent gabble) that bauble the crown, and inttitu:e a reprefentative 





* A character in Southern’s Oreonoko. 
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executive government in its ftead; they aim at an alteration, not 
only inthe forms, but in the rationale and principles of the Englith 
law. And tofum up all, they look for a total equality with refpec& 
to the rank, order, and pretenfions of every individual, except what 
arifes from property; which they would equalize as far as it is 
pralicable, by abolifhing the right of primogeniture. It is ina 
view of thefe two fubjects or one of them, that I apprehend the dif- 
ference of opinion is fuppofed to exift; and as to the firft, it is pro- 
bably thought by fome, that many of the alterations are highly de- 
firable, fone impracticable, and the whole dangerous, as ig fup- 
pofes a degree of integrity in the perfons compofing the government, 
which the truth of human sature will not permit us to expect. By 
others, it is probably thought, that they are highly defirable, buc 
that they cannot be obtained in our prefent circumitances, unlefs 
through the medium of a revolution; the hazard and mifery of 
which, the value and neceflity of thefe projected improvements will 
not in their opinion juttify. Others, perhaps, may think that they 
are in themfelves fit to be confidered; that they are both wife and 
practicable, at leaft in a degree, and that if obtained they would 
tend to prevent the very confideration of the other fet.of alterations; 
which [ believe, there are none who really belong to the whig party 
but confider as leading toimmediate anarchy, and as calculated 
only to fcatter a nation like the fand of the fea-fhore, when it is 
beat about by the biliows of a tempeftuous ocean.’ 

The mifchiefs apprehended from a revolution, are admitted by 
the author in their full extent; and the molt probable means of pre- 
venting it he apprehends to be, immediately beginning a tempe- 
rate reform. according to the fecond plan mentioned in the pre- 
ceding extra&t. ‘lhe ultimate drift of this pamphlet is to perfuade 
the people that their only remedy againit threatening anarchy or 
defpotifm, is a whig adminiftrarion. E 

MISCELLANEOUS. : 
Art. 40. 4 Congratulatory Addre/s to the Rev. John Crofs, Vicar of 

Bradford, on the Profpect of his Recovery from a dangerous Dife 

eafe, toa State of Spiritual Healch and Salvation. ‘T’o which is 

added, A Lester to the Rev. James Wood, of Leeds, an Eloge to the 

Memory of Jzhn Wefley, and an Addrefs to the Inhabitants of 

Bradford; with diverting Incidents, Anecdotes, Bons Mets, &c. 

8vo. pp.197. 2°. 6d. fewed. No Buoxfeller's Name. 179). 

Will the heart of this witty and formidable antagonilt to the Vicar 
of Bradford never relent! For goodnefs fake, triend I'rim*, as 
you are mighty, be merciful! As you have gotten your antagonitt 
under, do notthus continue to pummel the poor man while he isdown! : 

For our brief notices of the former publications relative to this 
literary fquabble, fee Rev. vol.Ixxviii. p. 354. allo New Series, vol. i. 
P- 3393 vol.iv. p.114; and vol. v. p. 473. 

N.B. Tois little article bas been for jome time accidentally miflaid. 
THEOLOGY, POLEMICS, and ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 
Art. 41. JA Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Durham, 

at the Primary Vifitation of that Diocele, in the Year 1792. By 

‘Shute, Lord Bifhop of Durham. gto. pp.37. 1s. 6d. Payne. 1792. 





* A name aflumed by the Rev. Mr, Edward Balawyn., 
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If we were to confider this charge merely as a literary production, 
we fhould be inclined to afcribe to it a high degree of merit. It is 
certainly written with great accuracy and elegance, and it difcovers 
much ingenuity and ability :—but it chiefly demands attention on ac- 
count of its political principles and fpirit; and on this ground we 
acknowlege ourfelves incapable of giving it our entire approbation. 
The right reverend author is of opinion, that the peaceful and prof- 
perous ftate of this country is fuch as ought to preclude all difcontent ; 
and he reprefents the prefent fpirit of reform as pregnant with an ine 
finity of mifchief. Much is faid on the danger of feditious princie 
ples, and on the neeeflity of the interpofition of the magittrates in 
punifhing feditious offences: but no precife explanation is given of 
the principles themfelves, nor of the offences which are fuppofed to 
proceed from them. 

Among the dangerous innovations which are deprecated, is the re- 
peal of the fatutes, enacted for protecting the fundamental doétrines 
of chriftianity from blafphemy and corruption. ‘Thefe laws are con- 
fidered as neceffary to the very exiftence of the eftablithment, and con- 
fequently of the conftitution; and itis ferioufly urged, in vindication 
of thefe laws from the charge of perfecution, that they * reftrain no 
man’s private fentiments ; pretend to no controul over the mind; 
prefcribe no other limit to public profeflions, but fuch as is calculated 
to promote peace and charity among all parties; {uch as was due to 
the national religion, and to the honour of God and his revelation, 
by difcountenancing the rancour of uncharitable afperities, by for- 
bidding the indecency of fcandalous invectives againit the national 
church, and the outrages of infidelity and blafphemy.’ 

Scandalous invectives againit any body of men are certainly griev- 
ous offences; and outrages of all forts ought to be oppofed: but, in 
our idea, itis a ftrange method of difcouraging afperities, and of 
promoting peace and charity among all parties, for one party to put 
itfelf under the protection of fanguinary laws; and we mutt require 
fome medium of proof with which we are at prefent unacquainted, be- 
fore we can be convinced that itis for the honour of God and his re- 
velation to obftruct free inquiry and difcuffion, by fubjedting to fe- 
vere pains and penalties thofe whofe inquiries may happen to ter- 
minatein herefy. It is faid, the repeal of thefe acts would be the re- 
moval of a ta/ijixan, whofe operation is not the lefs powerful becaufe 
it is filent:—but furely mankind cannot be much indebted to a talifman 
which, as far as it acts at all, operates againft the progrefs of 
knowlege ! 

In the remainder of the charge, which adverts to the fubjeét of re- 
ligious infiruction, except that the reverend prelate appears to us to 
require more attention to be paid to fyftematic dogmata, than can be 
ufeful to popular audiences, we find littie matter for animadverfion. 
His lordthip’s addres to his clergy, with refpeét to the language and 
the form of pulpit inflruction, and to the requifite qualifications of 
the clerical character, is excellent. E. 


Art. 42. Remarks on the Speech of M. Dupont, made in the National 
Convention of France, on the Subjects of Religion and Public 
Education. By Hannah More. 8vo. pp. 48. 2s.6d. Cadell. 
Ft was long held by many as a doubttul queflion, whether any fuch 

perfon as an atheilt, properly fo called, could exift; and when the 

avowed 
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avowed dottrine of fome ancient feéts, and the declared opinions of a 
Vanini, a Spinoza, ora Hammon, in modern times, have feemed to 
decide the queftion in the affirmative, fuch philofophers as thefe have 
been regarded as phenomena in the moral world little lefs wonderful 
than monfters in the natural. What credit, then, can be given to the 
report, that the doétrine of atheifm is ona fudden generally pro- 
fefled by the legiflative body of a great nation, coniifting of up- 
wards of feven hundred perfons? We have too much confidence in 
the ftrength and clearnefs of the evidence on which the firft principle 
of religion is founded, not to conceive it in the higheft degree im- 
probable that this fhould be the cafe; and we cannot but regret, for 
the fake of the caufe of religion as well as that of freedom, that 
this opinion fhould have been taken up by the ingenious authorefs of 
the pamphlet now before us, on grounds which can fairly bring 
home the charge of atheifm only to a fingle individual. We ftill 
more regret, that a writer of Mrs. More’s talents and merit fhould 
fo far join the prefent cry againft the French nation, as to give it as 
her opinion, that atheifm will be the favoured and the popular tenet 
in France, and to draw a conclufion from this fappofed faa againit 
the freedom of the prefs. Can it be neceffary, after all the experi- 
ence of paft ages, torepeat, that violent reftriftions on the freedom 
of fpeculation are as injudicious with refpect to fociety, as they are 
injurious to the individual ? 

We meet with feveral juft remarks, and much elegance of lan- 
guage, inthis pamp4let: but we cannot add that it has ferved to raife 
our ideas of the liberality or the candour of the writer. 

‘ The profits of this publication are to be given to the French emi- 
grant clergy.’ . Ke 

SINGLE SERMON. 

Art. 43. Silent Submiffion to the Will of God. Preached at Brentford, 
Feb. 17, 1793, on Account of the Death of Mr. William Aiton, his 
Majefty’s Principal Gardener at Kew. By W. Smith. 8vo. pp.32- 
Not fold. 

In this difcourfe, the pious preacher has done ample, but not more 
than ftrict, juitice to the character and memory of Mr. Aiton; whofe 
leaft praife was that which he derived from his great ikill in his botanie 
cal profeflion. We, who knew the man, have good reafon to believe 
that the teftimony here borne to his worth—his genuine piety, his 
exemplary morality, and his extenfive benevolence, —is no more than 
his juft due. Real merit is fometimes exaggerated in funeral panee 
gyrics: but this is not the cafe in the prefent inftance. 

As the biographical part of this encomium may be acceptable to 
many of our readers, who have witneffed the happy effeéts of Mr. 
Aiton’s care and {kill in the management of the royal botanic garden 
at Kew, we fhall tranfcribe the following particulars : 

« Mr. Aiton was a native of Hamilton, in Scotland. Hewas born 
in the year 1731, and came to this country in the fummer of 1754- 
With aftonifhment, I have heard him relate his early induftry and un- 
abated application to bufinefs. 

‘ By thefe means, and the blefling of heaven accompanying them, 
his abilities and ufefulnefs were foon perceived, acknowledged, and 
rewarded. In the year.1759, he was pointed out to the Prinecfs 
Dowager of Wales, and his prefent Majefty, as a man the beft quali- 
fied, and moft proper to arrange and form a botanical garden at Kew. 
Under their fuccedlive protection and encouragement, he ftudied and 
laboured 
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laboured for thefe laft thirty-four years; collecting from every corner 
of this country, and procuring from the remoteft climes, the moft rare 
and valuable productions of the vegetable creation. How far he has 
fucceeded in this arduous, this ufeiul, and laudable purfuit, the prefent 
ftate of that place, the accurate and elegant defcription, lately pub- 
lithed of it by himfelf, with the unanimous approbation and praife of 
all proficients in the fcience of botany, are, and I truft thall continue 
for ages to be, the moft undeniable and ample teftimonies. 

Mr. Aiton’s charaéter as a man, confidering our prefent fallen 
ftate, was honourable for human nature. Without controverfy, it 
could be faid of him, what it were to be wifhed could be faid of more, 
That his rifing inthe world went hand in hand with the good will and 
comfortable fubfiftence of all around him. To the meaneft labourer 
under him, he behaved with affability and gentlenefs. 

‘To him the poor man, who could, and would work, feldom or 
never fued for bread in vain. Multitudes in the fame line of bufinefs, 
by his patronage and recommendation, are now comfortably fettled in 
the world, with their families—-In a word, as he had for a confiderable 

t of his life been placed in the higheft {phere of his profeffion, fo 

e attracted the notice and acquired the approbation of many, from 
the loweft to the very higheft rank: for I am permitted to fay, That 
he has often enjoyed very particular marks of the bounty and favour 
of our moft amiable Sovereign. Allow me to add farther, that not 
only was our friend univerfally known and efteemed in his own coun- 
try; but his name and fame have extended to diftant kingdoms, and 
to every quarter of the globe. I myfelf have found them paffports 
in various places abroad.’ : 

For our account of Mr. Aiton’s valuable work, the Hortus Kewenfis, 
fee the firft vol. of our New Series, p. 44. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
*.* The letter from P.P.P. M.D. is received, We with him 
fuccefs in his ufeful ftudies. 





_ $44 We have never feen the work entitled ** Simple Faéts,’’ rela- 
tive to which we have received a letter from a female correfpondent. 





tit The requeft of P.C—r— fhall not be forgotten. 





til S.H. fhall be gratified as foon as we can find an opportunity. 





+fy A literal error of fome confequence having occurred in our 
Jaft Appendix, (in the note, p.563) it is now judged expedient to 
reprint the note at full length, with the proper correétion, viz. 
‘ We cannot help wondering that when Dr. Gmelin republithes this 
great work, and quotes all the whole world to illuftrate it, he does not 
uote Linne’’s own former edition; by which we might have been 
enabled to difcern, without farther trouble, which were the old Lin- 
néan articles, and which are the later additions.’ By a millake at the 
prefs, « we might, &c.’ was printed * de might,’ &c. 





ep In the Review for April, p.445. 1.12. from the bottom, 
for ‘ appear,’ read, appears. 
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